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Whitsuntide. studied law, never having even tried it, but hav- 
Beautiful Whitsunday! How glorious is na-, ing been educated to believe that girls were just 
ture on this bridal morn! There is a quiet glow 8 good as boys, and better if only being and do- 
everywhere, and a resurrection-certainty which ing better; that no labor, not even the labor that 
requires no argument. The earth is carpeted usually falls to a woman’s lot, but might be a 
with matchless green, and the branches, so ™an’s work, if duty demanded, and if performed 
recently bare and dry, are covered with tender: with wisdom and consecration not at all unwor- 
foliage. Birds are in every stage of growth, and thy work; having been taught that women were 
the voices of the elders ring out like a jubilee. not the bearers of burdens only, but the lovers 
Animals make the landscape picturesque, while ,and companions of human souls—fitted for any 
their enhanced comeliness strikes the most indif- | work that head and heart and hand could master; 
ferent observer. Mere physical existence is a that boys and girls, and men and women, were 
boon, and if to that is added mental and incorpo- just natural friends and helpers, and never ene- 
real vigor we may wel! be grateful that we live Mies, or lords, or servants, I could not for the life 
at this exact epoch. We need not sigh for “an- Of me see how, when this woman had been for 
cient of days,” but thank God in works for the | 8° Many years one-half of the head and heart of 
privilege of adding our mite to the thousand this household, now that the other half was gone, 
problems in process of solution. We whisper | @"Y law could put itself into the place of that oth- 
through the air and ocean; we bridge an isth- | ¢T half and say, ‘““You may have just so much of 
mus there and a continent here, and offer pleasure- | Yourself, or just so much of one-half of yourself!’ 
trips where once were only danger and, perhaps, | She had been his wife; she was the mother of his 
destruction. Wecut channels, level hills, straight- children; who, but her, had any right in his place 
en streets, irrespective of obstructions. Ponder- | to care for his wife and his children? Why was 
ous buildings are pushed aside, and smaller ones 9t all this property hess in the law, as it was in 
wheeled away. We pulsate in common at what- | truth, to manage for the good of all? Ah! it was 
ever affects the race. Wherever a calendar-point ® miserable jargon, darker than any mathematical 
is made, congratulations are exchanged through. | problem I had ever tried to solve—harder than 
out the country, if not the world. We color a any Greek or Latin I had ever striven to master. 
little at the remnant of prejudice in Washington, It was a mystery that no power of reasoning can 
as exhibited in the omission of a certain Sabbath- ever unravel, through which no pure intuitions 
school celebration, and the extraordinary duplicity | can ever penetrate, and from which all true in- 
in a kindred temperance convention elsewhere ; | 8tincts, even, shrink back abashed. And I be- 
but we know from the intense light all about us | 8eech of you, law-makers of New York—of you, 
that ere long no one can fail to see. We remem- | Who believe in the beautiful theory of woman’s 
ber offensive laws on our statute-books, but take @ependence and man’s protectiun—of you, who 
heart at the change in public sentiment, the con- | do net want a woman to vote—who do not want 
stitutional amendments to be submitted, and the | her to go out and take hold of the rough work, 
proposed regime of educational institutions. We oF enter into the high places of the world, but 
note invitations extended to those who, within a | Who do want her, as you claim, fur something 
short memory, needed an armed escort to prevent _better and holier, for the loving wife, the wise 
decapitation. Arch heretics are mentioned al- and tender mother, the household angel filling all 
most reverently by those who once regarded i her home with sunshine—I beseech of you to tear 
them as candidates for perpetual imprisonment these laws from your statute-books, and to give 
and unmitigated scorn. Doctrines which consti- | to these dependent wives and mothers of your 
tuted the bases of certain sects are disowned by | teat Empire State a protection at which they 
their most energetic members. need not tremble, and of which a noble manhood 
Time disintegrates and remodels. The fate of | need never be ashamed. 
the early pioneers in anti-slavery is fresh in our| The beautiful lake of Oadgena (the Indian 
minds, but the Standard now ranks as “‘respecta- | name for Cazenovia) is not as far-famed, perhaps, 
ble,” and no one would waste powder against | 48 Percival’s ‘Silver Senwed;” and yet, it forms 
such a weekly. A little of the old spirit remains, | @ lovely picture, nestled down amid surrounding 
as illustrated in the outrages committed in the hills and overhanging shade-trees, with the proud 
office of the Spiritualist in Cleveland. That leav-|and humble dwellings upon its sloping shores. 
en, too, has touched the popular heart, and is Around its green borders, too, hangs many a life- 
fast becoming a living faith and powerful engine tragedy that the pen of the ready writer would 
for morals and progress. The tomb is closed, | weave into charming stories, or ballads of touch- 
and henceforth there is no death save in perverted ing pathos and sweetness. One of these, many 
faculties. ‘There is no loss, for we can appropri-|f your readers will undoubte lly remember as 
ate all knowledge. There is exact balance in Grace Greenwood’s “Lucy Dutton.” At the 
debt and credit. We must redeem every wrong | head of this silver-gleaming water was fair Lucy’s 
in thought, word, deed. We must do our own home; and many a time,as I have rode by it 
cleansing without vicarious intervention. As our! with my father, would I persuade him to repeat 
scales drop we shall be purified. The gold the sad story, till, in place of the weary, white- 
wrought into the miser must be extracted for the haired, gentle-faced wanderer I had always known 
uses of his kind ere he can enjoy. How his soul 48 “crazy Lucy,” I could see the cheerful, gent'e 
is warped; what wrestlings with himself; what girl, that filled a mother’s heart with joy, and 
bitter remorse and half conciliations before he brightened the atmosphere about her with the 
casts his bags behind him! We all stand, and »@ppiness of her ionocent soul. Twenty years 
shall stand, befure mirrors; and woe to him who | this woman wandered with a dead heart and a 
has shipwrecked his brother or sister in what- | blighted brain up and down the hills and through 
ever form it may have occurred. No punishment | the valleys of Madison county, seldom entering 
will be attempted for us. We shall be our own its homes CRoept: a6 nightfall, and going out 
tormentors till our repentance is white with acts. again upon her soureey at the early dawn. Wo- 
Many an unexpected blessing comes to us here ™€? she trusted—children she loved—men she 
through the agency of those who defrauded while | feared. One evening, as she sat by mother’s 
on earth. Conscience compels restitution more | *ide, with the curly -headed baby upon her lap, 
explicitly than while in the flesh. Imagine the paather came noiselessly in at the door, and, step- 
entire overthrow in society when this belief i 


g | Ping to her side, put his hand gently on her head, 
current, and we seek absolute right regardless of | and asked 


, in his kind, genial manner, “Lucy, 
consequences. When we reflect upon what has | at makes you always treat us men so unkind- 
° Pet, "te ” 
been accomplished, and the Power at the helm, is | ly? Don’t you remember your good old father? 
this too much toexpect? A great, spiritual awak- 


'Somehow the question scattered all her fears 
ening is still in reserve. Scarcely a spade at (then she never was so very atraid of father), and 
furrowed that ground. We have but faint ink- 8°& down through the cold brain and the wea- 
ling of its laws and purport. We are in the very | Tied heart awoke for a moment sweet memory 


| ; ; : 
midst of that which we cannot apprehend. Some | and partial consciousness; and, placing one hand 


learn letter by letter; others read words and sen- "PO? his, she looked up into his face with an in- 
tences at once. But for timely glimpses and in- | €xpressible yearning upon her countenance, as 
tuitions we should be machines indeed. ‘The | though she so wanted to get out of this darkness, 
wildest have not dreamed what treasures are in ®%4 murmured, “Dear father! But once one 
store fur the faithful. What were gold and silver ™an made me much trouble.” Then, the eye- 
compared to this prospective, telescopic lens?) lids drooped, the hand drew away from his, the 


long?” Clasping both hands in hers, and bend- 
ing over her, the friend told her; and then, heavy 


rolled over her tried and loving heart. But they 
parted at last, and left her in quiet and pleasant 
slumber; and soon the night was over— 


The long, blank night of twenty years—and then, 
Her pure heart saw the radiance of the 

Eternal morn, and the great mystery 

That so perplexed her here. 


From Cazenovia my way into the outside world 
was downward into the valley of the Chittenan- 
go, eastward to Utica, and thea through the smil- 
ing valley of the Mohawk, and along the Hudson, 
to New York. And I will close this long, ramb- 


worthy lines to one of the sweet-souled citizens 
of this great American Babel :— 
ALICE CAREY. 

In the beautiful years, when a father would say 
(Sitting there by the dear hearth at home), 
“Come, darling, a moment your little feet stay, 

For Alice, sweet Alice, has come,” 
I crept to his knee, and he tenderly read 
The ‘‘Clovernook”’ stories all through; 
Or ballad, or song, that he lovingly said, 
Were sweet as the clover-blooms too. 
And when in the sunshine [ wander’d next day, 
Through the clover-meads, fragrant and red, 
I looked in the hollows to find on my way 
The dear little babe that was dead. 
And I thought in the vales or up on the hills 
I should see the sweet mother asleep, 
And the brother’s “lone bed,’’ where their watch 
by the rills, 
The “blue and red thistles’’ did keep; 
For mother and brother and blossoms and child 
Would mingle together so fast, 
In the shadowless days that were rosy and mild, 
The shadowless days of the past. 


And we said—he and I—we would go on some 
This dear Lady Alice to see; [time, 

But his feet wandered on to the happier clime, 
And on earth he could go not with me. 


So one summer-day, when my travel-worn feet 
Found their way to her pleasant sick-room, 

And I[ heard her low voice, so gentle and sweet, 
Dispelling all shadow and gloom, 

I thought that though story and song, again and 
Held gently my spirit in thrall, [again, 

Yet the soul lighted face on that pillow of pain 
Was sweeter and fairer than all. 

The richest of blessings from sunniest lands 
Each day on her dear heart be shed! 

And the wine of Christ’s love, by tenderest hands, 
Be poured on her beautiful head! 


Till at last on her ear, as she patiently waits, 
The din of life’s battle shall cease; 

And the lily-strewn path through the golden gates 
Lead her on to the gardens of peace. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From London. 
SPECTAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Lonpvon, May 4, 1869. 
THE “ALABAMA” CLAIMS—MR. SUMNER’S SPEECH. 
The utter failure of Mr. Reverdy Johnson to 
comprehend the desire and purpose of the Amer- 
ican people, as evinced by the speech of Senator 
Sumner, in treating for the settlement of the 
“‘Alabama” claims, has produced the expected re- 
sult when it has come to be understood that how- 
ever willing this nation was for a settlement upon 
an offset in the way of losses sustained by block- 
ade-runners, English residents, and the like, the 
United States paid no heed to such trifling consid- 
erations on our part, but inexorably demanded 
apology and satistaction for according belligerent 
rights to the rebels before the arrival-out of their 
newly accredited minister, for surreptitiously send- 
ing forth the ‘‘Alabama,”’ for rejuicing at the deed 
in Parliament with a full knowledge of all the 
atrocities of that ship on the ocean, for the oppor- 
tunity affurded the corsair to pillage and burn 
without a port open to her in which to adjudicate 
on her prizes, by which American commerce was 
peme from the seas—not to mention other un- 
handsome and indefensible acts towards a friendly 
|power. That result is the consternation of the’ 
{entire press and public at the tear of what seems | 








and wild, the billows of memory and of grief 


ling, disconnected letter, with the following un-, 


1sketched his vast demands for the purpose of 
| proving from his own point of view the inadeqna- 
cy of the treaty under discussion. He may have 
been reproving the former administration rather 
| than indicating any settled purpose towards Eng- 
land. He may have magnified the losses and 
claims of America to provide a good background 
‘for the moderate and conciliatory character of the 
proposals which Mr. Motley is to bear, and in the 
hope of quickening our action from a fear of the 
possible raising of the demands. We wish we 
jcould believe so; but we fear that Senator Sum- 
ner too nearly expressed the views of the new 
administration, and especially of the new Presi- 
dent. Mr. Lincoln, it may be remembered, even 
' while the war was going on in all its bitterness. 
‘expressed his feeling, through Mr. Seward and 
Mr. Adams, that there was no form of arbitra- 
tion to which he would not be willing to assent 
for the purpose of terminating the controversy. 
Most unfortunately, many months afterwards 
Lord Russell replied to the offer by declining to 
accede to arbitration in any form. President 
Grant is not a man so genial, so large-souled, or 
so much a lover of peace, as President Lincoln. 
He has all the intense determination of a Western 
man withvut that natural genius which served 
Mr. Lincoln in place of extensive reading and ex- 
perience of the world. President Grant has 
neither the training of a lawyer nor of a politician, 
while he is intensely Aimertcan, and the whole 
world knows his resoluteness of character.... . 

Mr. Sumner, in his labored indictment against 
us, puts in the forefront of this set of claims the 
haste with which we recognized the Confederates 
as belligerents. That act, which was done by 
the government of the day really as a means of 
keeping ourselves free from difficulty, was proba- 
bly not considered with that due care and pro- 
found respect for the just sensibilities of the 
Amerivan people which we ought to have dis- 
played. The issuing of the proclamation of re- 
cognition before the arrival of Mr. Adams cannot 
be defended. We do not know who was the ad- 
viser of the blunders which were committed in 
those days, but both our statesmanship and inter- 
national law were unquestionably at fault..... 

Mr. Sumner, however, is not satis§ed with ar- 
raigning us for the precipitancy of the recognition; 
he challenges it on the ground that we conferred 
an ocean belligerency—which in international law 
stands on distinct grounds from a belligerency on 
the land—at a time when the Confederates did 
| not fulfill any of the conditions entitling them to 
| this privilege. This charge is deduced from the 
| fact that Semmes burnt his prizes, not being able 

to take them into port. No one dreamt at the 
time of the recognition that a person of this de- 
scription was to arise to set at naught all the laws 
of nations and all the usages of civilized men; but 
if these acts of Semmes were piratical, as we are 
disposed to believe they were, the American gov- 
/ernment have got him at home-with themselves. . . 
| As to what the honorable Senator charges 
j against us in the matter of the escape of the ‘* Ala- 
|bama,” its subsequent reception in British ports, 
and the insensate cheers of the Tory party in the 
House of Commons when Mr. Jolin Laird boasted 
lof his willingness to repeat the performance, we 
‘have nothing tosay. That the eseape of the “Ala- 
‘bama’’ was a disgraceful and deplorable error no 
|one now disputes; and so far as any loss has ac- 
crued to any citizen of the United States from 
that sin of omission or commission of our officials, 
we have offered to submit our liability to arbitra- 
tion. Weare disposed upon this question to go 
even farther than the treatv..... We have al- 
way: contended that the very worst thing which 
could happen to English interests would be to per- 
mit the “Alabama” precedent to stand as part of 
the internationai law of the world. It weakens us 
even now whenever a shadow of a dispute arises. 
The ugly precedent of ships and cargoes burning 
on the high seas whenever we are strong enough 
in naval power to shut the ports of our enemy, or 
he has no ports to shut, crosses the minds of our 
statesmen at every turn. There is nothing, con- 
jsonant with our dignity and self-respect, which 
we ought not to do to wipe out that hateful prece- 
dent from the international code. 

But the gist of the Stur’s article is in the clos- 
ing paragraph :— 

The extravagance of the propositions must 
‘strike everyone who knows how anxious the 
British government in the main was, during the 
war, to deal tairly and justly by the United States. 
Blunders there may have been, and there were, 
but considering how the passions of mankind 
were aroused by that vast conflict of the powers 
lof darkness and light, the British government 
,kept a course remarkably free from any exhibi- 

tions of untriendly feeling towards the United 
‘States. France, the old ally and sworn friend of 
the republic, was ready to recognize the rebels 
as a nation; we, its old opponents and chief com- 
| petitors, retused to do an act which might have 
been the crowning event of the war. Since the 
war has closed we have shown in every way a 














ter nation. We have waived our objections to ar- 
bitration, we have waived our objections to have 
the recognition of the belligerent rights discussed, 
we have conceded almost every point in favor of 





but if’ all these concessions are merely to be used 
as the standpoints for farther and ull now un- 


desire to arrive at an understanding with the sis- ; 
| to lose, and which every good farmer will know 


| seems very well done. 


the special envoy lately sent to negotiate a treaty; | 


; sion of one penny in the shilling will be deducted 


from the amount of sales. 


ing that at a Grand Lodge of the English order 
held the other evening, Earl Zetland was for the 
twenty-sixth time installed as the Most Worship- 
| ful Grand Master, in the presence of a very dis- 
tinguished body, among whom were many mem- 
bers of the Houses of Lords and Commons. ‘The 
noble earl was proclaimed before the Grand Lodge, 
by the Grand Director of Ceremonies, by all his 
private titles, and he was saluted heartily in full 
masonic fourm, and most impressively received by 
the brethren. 

My Fenian friend, Mr. O'Sullivan, the Mayor 
of Cork, has been “‘putting his foot in it’ again. 
At an entertainment given to some released Fe- 
| nians, in proposing the toast of “Our exiled coun- 
trymen,” he warmly eulogized the ‘Manchester 
martyrs,’’ and declared that O'Farrell, who fired 
at the Duke of Edinburgh, was imbued with as 
noble and patriotic feelings as they themselves. 
| O'Farrell would be thought as highly of as any of 

the men who sacrificed their lives for Ireland. 
This was received with cheers, but the govern- 
/ment was after him for explanations, when he 
said that he did not approve of O’Farrell’s act, 
but he called him noble because he believed he 
was sincere in his love for Ireland; nor would he 
deny that motive—with the same reservation on 
his own behalf—to the men who blew up the 
Clerkenwell prison. An alderman of the city, 
who has been pretty active in his opposition to 
the mayor, received a letter informing him that 
he would be shot in the streets befure the 15th of 
this month. T. F. 8. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Ex-Mayor Morrison of Minneapolis, Minn., 
sends us an interesting pamphlet descriptive of 
the water-power at St. Anthony Falls. 

The eighth number of Appleton’s Journal gives 
| a8 asupplement an illustrated description of mines 
| of precious metals. Its entire contents are very 
| readable. 





The American Bookseller’s Guide, published 
; monthly by the American News Company, makes 
\a usetul and compendious survey of American 
| publications. 
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Every Saturday, for May 22, shows Trollope at 
his best. He is a curious subject for criticism, 
and when his story is completed we will briefly 


| pass our judgment upon it and the writer. 
| : : ; 
| Brown's Guide- Book for Boston is more a cheap 


| advertising medium for the proprietor than a taste- 
| ful compendium of the sights and pleasures of the 
metropolis. Itsavors of Yankee thrift all through. 

Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have just 
issued another new novel, by that most prolific 
| and successful writer. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
/werth, entitled Zhe Changed Brides. It is said to 
be equal to her best previous works, which have 
Lee & Shepard have the 


a most extensive sale. 
volume. 


Peters’ Musical Monthly, for May, is well filled 
!with choice music, including four new songs, 
| three piano pieces, and six pages of quartette mu- 
sic, together with a dozen or more pages of bio- 
graphical sketches and reviews of new music. It 
is a capita! monthly for all musicians, professional 
oramateur. New York, J. L. Peters. 

No. 39 of Dore’s illustrated Bible, from Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, through Lee & Shepard of this 
city, gives drawings of “The Crownof Thorns,” 
“Entryinto Jerusalem,” “Christ and the Tribute 
Money,” and “Jesus Praying in the Garden,” and 
takes the text to the 36th of Jeremiah. The 
number is as elegant as its predecessors. 

The Sixteenth Report of the Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Agriculture is a bulky vol- | 
ume, somewhat miscellaneous in matter, and not 
less various in quality; but it is a valuable com- 
pilation, nevertheless, replete with information or 
suggestion which no good farmer will be willing 





‘how to make use of. The work of the secretary 


American Free Misons will be gratified at hear- 


|The church? 


The Political Situation. 


ad 





ADDRESS OF 
| WENDELL PHILLIPS OF BOSTON, 
Al the Meeting of the American Anti-S'avrery Soci ty in 
New York, on Tuesday Morning, May 11, 169. 


[Reported for the Anfi-S/arery Standard.) 

T congratulate the friends of the American An- 
, ti-Slavery Society on the auspicious cireumstan- 
ces under which we come together this year; on 
‘the prospect of a speedy achievement of all the 
results at which our original movement aimed, in 
;acivil point of view; at the achievement of that 
political equality which is at once the promised 
guarantee of, and the tool for, all other results— 
the seed-plot, the source, the weapon, by which a 
class may vindicate itself, and achieve all other 
privileges and rights. 

Those of you who have been accustomed to fill 
| these seats year after year well remember the cir- 
j cumstances under which we gathered here years 
jago. Ido not refer(to the mobs of the Taberna- 
lele; I do not refer ‘to the years when we were 
| driven across the ferry to Brooklyn; I do not re- 

fer to the years when we were driven to Roches- 
ter and Syracuse, even to hold a peaceable meet- 
|ing; because every thoughtful man regarded those 
/signs as auspicious, in a certain sense. We had 
| broken up the crust of indifference. Our plough- 
ishare had gone so deep that we really had touched 
| the living fiber, and it was very evident that our 
; progress bad been so vast and our blows so close 
| to the life, that the enemy was marshalling a'l his 
forces to put us down; and when the enemy calis 
; out all his reserves, when the man who professes 

| to argue resorts to blows, when the press has no 

}other weapon but ridicule and an appeal to the 
‘mob, it is very evident that you touch the very 

'goal of your efforts. Mobs, therefore, were not 
by any means the most inauspicious of the cir- 

cumstances that clustered around us. You may 

be sure, when you cannot find a hall in the capi- 

tal of a nation in which to argue a question, that 

the question itself is knocking at the conscience 

of every thoughtful man in thet nation. (Ap- 

plause.) For truth always floats further on the 

‘shouts of a mob than the most earnest and elo- 

;quent lips can carry it. We always knew that 

John C. Calhoun and Marshal Rynders were do- 

ing as much, unwillingly, for the progress of 
emancipation as William Lloyd Garrison. It was 

only the force of the rebound, and you may al- 

ways calculate the strength of the blow by the 

force of the rebovnd. But there were times when 

we met here—quiet times—silent meetings—in- 

| difference allabout us; the press ignoring us; when 

;we could harldy step off our platform without 

encountering an enemy; when the government 
| arrayed itself a perpetual and in leteasible obstacle 
— I will not say enemy, for an enemy fights, but 
the government was not put to fighting; it had 
| only to sit still; when we felt the church as our 
| great enemy; when literature did not care for us 
even enough to ridicule; when fashion ignored 
us; when commerce, even, forgot us; when the 
| merchant felt he could afford to be indifferent to 
jany effect which the anti-slavery movement could 
| possibly have on the channels of trade. Some of 
you remember those long years. Mencame tous 
land said, “The work is too vast. How do you 
jever expect to do it! The roots are too deep; 
there is nothing in the nation that can reach them. 
It is a foregone conclusion. The enemy is en- 
camped, fortified in Gibraltar. All your moral 
force is nonsense; all your waiting tor the sober 
jsecond thought is a dream. We have got the 
army and navy, we have got wealth and habit, 
we have got the prejudice of blood and the 
strength of the law, we have got all the great and 
all the selfish elements of civilization on our side. 
Why do you disturb the public peace, when you 
; cannot even make a ripple!’ I remember those 
\days well. L remember especially tne series of 
| meetings in Philadelphia, when the city press 
| fiung just that criticism, after we had qnitted the 
city, upon our movement. ‘To-day, you can 
hardly step off the plattorm without meeting a 
man who says—‘Why, what under heaven is 
there left for you todo? Where do you finda 
pretence for coming tegether? What rigiitt have 
you to the name of anti-slavery? I cannot see for 
the life of me where you can find enough to inter- 
est yourselves in.” Itis great change. Itisa 
glorious revulsion. Everything that is respecta- 
ble in literature is on our side. No journal of any 
character that does not, at the basis of its argu- 
ment, no matter what be its nature, take for grant- 
ed that the anti-slavery movement has either ac- 
complished its whole pledge or is so near it, that 








{there is no necessity for the movement at all. 


Last night, I had some ladies ar- 
guing with me on the church. The only claim 
they put forward was that the church had done 
the work. We did not use to have much of the 
church, or much of its sanction, but we used to 
prophesy that when the work was done, the relig- 
ious organization would come in and say—‘ Don’t 
you know I did that? I was doing it all the 
time.” Singular how it hid its light in a corner, 
under a bushel! The church is only the full 
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moon reflection of fashion, literature, and the 


P ‘ ies 5 ; | State; ay what i : is , 
their popular “Globe edition” of Dickens Works | 2tates pee ee aey what te ane comeey ix the 


| by the publication of the fourteenth volume, em- 


most noticeable, the most marvellous and the 
most important point is, that the government, from 


What all the learning of the sages, fame, honor, 


| face fell forward upon baby’s head, and, as father 


heard-of demands, we must carefully consider our 


multiplied acres, beside clear insight? left the room lest she should dart out into the 
True riches must be within, and external ad-|Dight, Lucy went back to that country where 
vantage a valuable adjunct to modest worth. It| there is neither thought, nor love, nor hope. 
is an army atcommand—a courier to every clime. | 
Let no one despair of his time or kind. At. 
greater or less cost we march to conquest and 
illumination. Let-us join hands, bear our heads 
erect, and take our full share of the inevitable 
toil. Bright spots will gladden us as we proceed, | 
snatches of song, fuller peals, and occasionally a’ 
rounded chorue, all emblematic of the prophetic. 
and widening future. 
May 16, 1869. 


How we children used to wonder about this 
woman! How eagerly we looked for her coming, 
strange though she was! and if the days went by, 
and she came not at the usual time of her return, 
we would put our little heads together and say, 
“Perhaps Lucy’s dead;” and then, coming from 
school the next day—perhaps'a clear, cold win- 
ter-day—we would find her sitting on a snow- 
| bank by the road-side—the gray hair fallen around 
her face, her bundle of patches open at her feet, 
her wasted, withered fingers, blue with the cold 
|as they sewed over bonnet and shawl and dress 
the various fantastic pieces she had gathered in 
her journey. How the children would shout, 
and clap their hands, and gather around her—the 

PART II. merriest little chatter-boxes in all the world! and 

From the border of Cazenovia Lake you go! Lucy would answer their questions with her va- 
down over the ‘‘Atwell Hills’’ into Onondago | cant looks, or meaningless words, or, as she some- 
valley. And this reminds me, that, sitting in a! times did, sit silent and busy at her work until my 
pleasant home in this valley, one sunny day of mischiet of a brother would tumble himself into 
the last summer-time, my attention was drawn, her lap, scattering needles, thread, patches and 
rather rudely, to the laws of New York—espe- | pins, ‘when she would suddenly plunge him head- 
cially in their bearing towards wives and mothers. first into a snowdrift from which he would as sud- 
A husband and father had died out of this home | denly emerge, and, amid shouts of laughter, the 
not long before, and the time was approaching search for lost treasures would begin! and soon 
in which the business must be settled. There some urckin would bear Lucy off in triumph to 
was no “will,”’ and although this wife and mother her home. 
had been a gentle and faithful companion to her | Twenty years she wandered back and forth 
husband for over thirty years, though she had through her native village, never once turning 
kindly reared her step-children lett by the first homeward after the fearful night when her be- 
wife to manhood and womanhood, and tenderly | trothed came to the pleasant hearth-stone, wed- 
cherished the sons and daughters of herself and ded to her only sistc>, and she left it to become a 
this husband—though she had been, also, an in- wandering lunatic. But one evening, after the 
dustrious and prudent household servant, costing Many years, Lucy turned her weary, travel-worn 
for her support not near as much as her wise feet once more to the dear old spot. Mother, sis- 
management and her labor brought back—yet it ter, betrothed, all were gone; but a woman who 
was said that the law gave her only one-third of had loved Lucy in her girlhood, and who had 
the property she had hers. If helped to obtain, with kindly cared for her all these years, was mistress 
the use of the minors’ share for their benefit, and. in the little home, and she gave her a kindly wel- 
a certain portion of the household furniture. At come. Lucy went up to her own little room, 
once the children and the step son also said, “If and, as she supposed, fell asleep in her own bed. 
there must be anything done about the rest, don’t Here, for three weeks, through the restlessness 
say anything about what there is in the house. and pain of fever, she would call those she loved 
It ought all to be mother’s.” But law-advisers around her, and was ministered to, as she sup- 
said, very kindly, “There are other step children, posed, by her own kindred. In the silence and 
step-grand-children also—they may in the future loneliness of one midnight, when the light burned 
make trouble about it. You had better abide dim upon the low stand beside the bed, and the 
strictly by the law.” The widow sat quietly for Mistress of the household kept watch by her pil- 
a moment, and then, as a few tears feli over her low, she woke as from a troubled sleep; and, put- 
gentle face, she said, ‘‘Do what is best for all of ting one hand upon the spread, she looked at it, 
the children. Iean get along almost any way.” 80d then asked intelligibly, “« What ails it? It 
But the children, even the youngest boy—who looks like the hand of an old woman.” Then, as 
knew as much about law as 1 did—blushed scar- her friend spoke not, she saw the hair that had 
let that mother, out of the abundance of her own strayed away from under the white cap, and lay 
househuld, should have set off to her so many iM loose tresses upon the pillow. ‘‘Gray!"’ she 
plates, so many cupe and saucers, so many knives €XClaimed; “Gray hair! What is the matter? 
and forks, so many teaspoons, so many beds, &c., How long have I been sick'’’ The truth began 
&c., while I was very much like Charlotte Bronté to dawn upon her. She went back to that night, 
when she “tried to make out.’’ Never having 0d she whispered, ‘‘How long! Oh! tell me, how 
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| likely to lead to a war between the powers, as it 


whole position, lest we establish a worse prece- | bodying the text of the original and ever-delight- 


‘the President in the White House down through 


the heart of France,—they are all around the 
government,—they are all in the center of the 
great living France. So it is here. In sly cor- 
ners, in the musty study of a doctor of divinity, 
in an out-of the-way sect, in the lumber-room 
and empty attic of a fashionable woman’s part 
which she calls her mind (laughter), there will 
linger fora long while, a very long while, a sort 
of unexpressed prejudice against the black man; 
;and literary boys will fancy themselves Haw- 
| thornes, and eminent writers, when they get off 
| a jibe against the black race. And soall through 
; many of our circles, for fifty years to come, you 
; will find the ghost haunting his old home. But, 
|meanwhile, the strong, living heart that makes 
the natioa, its growing wealth, the mind that 
takes up tne problems of the age, the hand on the 
helm that gives direction to the policy of the na- 
j tion, the American who stands in the broad sun- 
\light of today and does not worship cobwebs,— 
| you will find all these forces moving in one direc- 
}tion, and writing on the national banner, as clear- 
jly as a great natural force ever can write it, ‘“ This 
|is a nation that does not know black from white.” 
(Applause.) That is my hope. You will see the 
| colored man in the capitol, in the Senate-chamber, 
‘in the House of Represenitives, carrying the ban- 
ner of the republic all over South America and 
Central America. The government that sends 
black men to Liberia and to Hayti takes the first 
Istep; the 1ext step wil. send them to Brazil, to 
Peru, to Mexico; and when we have sent them 
to countries whose people, white and black, 
‘mixed and Indians, are so far in advance of us, 
in the Christian sense, that they do not know race, 
—when we have sent them there and they have 
earned their spurs, then, ‘‘the tools to him who 
can use them.”’ If the man who sits behind me 
(Frederick Douglass), having managed our affiirs 
with the Empire of Brazil in a manner which 
secures the utmost praise of diplomatists, shall 
come home unemployed, who knows but that he 
‘will succeed the successor ot Mr. Motley at the 
;Court of St James! (Applause). We have 
lived to see infinitely stranger things than that 
(happen. That would be but a ripple on the sur- 
|face of affairs. 

Wiat I want to impress upon abolitionists, 
therefore, is, that even with the ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment, our work is not done. 
When that time comes (God hasten it!) it may 
| be the fact, that the pledge of the anti-slavery or- 

ganization will have been met and fulfilled. It 
may be the tact, as Ll tor one shall recognize it, 
}—that when five million of men and women, 
with a million of votes, stand in the presence of 
the American people with the ballot in their right 
‘hand, it would be an insult to them to have an 
organization of another race living to help them 
| get their rights. I should as soon think of setting 
up a machine to help the Germans or to endorse 
the Irish. All they would do to us would be to 
| take off their hats and say, ‘‘Thank you; we are 
capable of managing our own affairs.” But al- 
though that is true of the organization, in regard 
to public opinion, in regard to those great social 
|forces which still continue in their influence to 
shape the future, our work is not done; we prob- 
ably never shall tive to see it done. ‘To-day, in 
many of the States, there is an intense prejudice 
against the Irish; there is an intense loathing felt 
for a foreigner from that island; and every 
j thoughtful American knows that he is not only 
doing a Christian and a wise work, but he is help- 
ing the future, when he smooths off the edge of 
ithat contemptible narrow bigotry, the pride of 
race. I think the wisest work that can be done 
to-day is to go forward, blow by blow, to teach the 
American people the absurdity and the narrow- 
'ness of trying to found an empire ona single 
jrace. (Applause.) It there is any man whom 
| I thoroughly pity (for he is infinitely lower than 
| your contempt, which is somewhat of an active 
| quality), itis the man who is proud of his white 
| skin, the man who affects to see the possibility of 
jtounding an empire on one blood. 
| Diminish as fast as possible, in every particular, 
| the prejudice against race. In order to do this, 
}of course we are to hold up the hands of that 
great central power in this country which makes 
|tashion. In the old world, hereditary distinction, 
birth, hereditary wealth, the throne itself, sets the 
j fashion, and fashion is stronger than wealth, and 
literature, and religion and the State combined. 
| But in this country we have no hereditary wealth; 
we have no set class; we have no recognized organ 
of ton. The only thing that is lifted above the 
| level is office. The young man shapes himself on 
| the Senator; the politician looks up to the states- 
|man; the wire-puller looks up to the politician; 
}and so what the man of affairs does in the State 
| flows down into the church, into literature, into 
| society, and shapes them, to a great extent. I 
| knew, therefore, when the Senate of the United 
| States flung open its doors to Lieut.-Gov. Dunn, and 
| the Senators of half a dozen sovereign States wel- 
comed him to the floor, the proprietors of the Me- 
tropolitan Hotel would find that they should not 
| lose all their guests if they admitted him too. (Ap- 
|plause.) There is a wonderful power in the Wash- 
| ington wind to set all vanes in the same direction. 
| (Laughter andapplause.) You see it in the State. 
| Ot course, every man knows that there is a little 
superficial selfconceited circle somewhere of 
| brainless boys and aimless girls, who imagine that 
‘they are the fashionable world. That isa set of 
butterflies, that occasionally get the dust brushed 
off their wings and become decent persons. But 
| they are not a force in society. The great forces 
































































































































; has toa great measure led to the suspension of | dent than even the burning of ships on the high 
| kindly sentiments by America towards the mother | seas by admitting a discussion of demands which 
‘country. The “genial diner-out,” Mr. Reverdy | #T¢ utterly untenable and ought to be resisted. 
| Johnson, never comprehended, I say, the spirit | This last utterance is the expression of the 
and purpose of the American people in this mat- | ministry, of which John Bright is now bie but 
ter, and the English public have been deluded by | the first-quoted remarks are the real sentiments 
| the flattering commonplaces of the minister; but |f the paper. Ido not doubt that after the cus- 
Mr. Sumner’s speech has aroused them to the | ‘omary bluntness of British speech, ministers and 
| stern fact that something more is to be done to al- editors will want more than ever to settle this 
lay the bitterness than to make complimentary ‘question. I am satisfied they do not like its pres- 
| and fulsome speeches at festivals and to lump to- |€t aspect at all. Mr. Sumner’s speech shows 
gether British and American grievances in one them they have a grim and tenacious opponent to 
| and the same convention. deal with. 
If any man in America has had the confidence 
‘and respect of Britis statesmen it has been 
| Charles Sumner. Personally known to many of 
| the leaders of opinion in this country, always rec- 
| ognized as a man of truthful expression, frank in 
the avowal of his views, basing his claims for all 
causes on their absolute justice, a lover of amity 
between nations as between individuals, a state- 
ment from him would have at once unqualified re 
| spect and authority in official circles. More than 
| this: it is known here, in well-informed circles? 
| that the best idea of probable results and the fu- 
| ture events of American politics, including esti- 
mates of the individual influence of public men, , 
which come to the ministers resident at Washing- 
_ton,are given by Senator Sumner. His counsels | 
| and judgment are invariably sought by diplomats. 
| He is the one American, par excellence, whose 
| views are never cheapened nor neglected by our 
' governing class in considering the politics of the 
_ United States. When, therefore, he makes an 
elaborate argument, like this “Alabama” speech, , 
i charging gui/t and persidy upon the British nation, 
it has a terrible effect throughout the realm, and 
| peer and publicist, secretary and scribe, know the 
‘arraignment and indictment are not to be passed 
by lightly. With one accord the press has taken | 
| ground against admitting the positions of Mr. Sum- 
ner in that speech. So have the ministry. And 
, the first but reflects the wish of the other in so do- 
| ing; for the speech was here several days before 
the press ventured, at the request of the ministry, 
to give any portion of it to their readers, and when 
they did so it was not untl the comments were 
ready with which to accompany its emasculaied 
sentences. 
Even the Star, the journal deemed most kind- 
ly disposed towards the United States—the one 
| which is presumed to see more clearly than any 
,other the merit of American institutions, and to 
welcome the popularity of either or all in England . 
| —sometimes called ‘“Johu Bright's journal’ —is 
compelled to protest against the doctrines of Mr. 
| Sumner’s speech; but it does so in such a manner 
| as to make the reader feel that it more than halt 
| sympathizes with the statesman whom it criticizes. 
| I quote from its article of the 30th ult.—the day | 
ie which all the papers broke forth with protests: , 





OTHER MATTERS. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan has contributed to the 
Broadway a spirited essay on Emerson, in which 
he venturesomely places the American writer on 
a pinnacle above Carlyle. 

The proposition to erect a memorial-stone to 
the late Prince Albert in London has caused a 
row in the Common Council, and the scheme will 
probably be abandoned out of respect to the feel- 
ings of the Queen. 

Dickens has already profited by cessation from 
work. He has an admirable constitution, and has 
always taken care of it. He has now settled down 
to his usual country life and some of his literary 
pursuits, and will no doubt be rapidly restored to 
health. 

Miss Burdett Coutts’ new market-house has 
been opened with befitting ceremonies, and the 
tenantry call her “blessed.’’ A general holiday 
was enjoyed. On May-day she gave an afternoon 
_ party to all those engaged in building the market- 








house, dining over 600 of them. 

The National Sunday League commenced their 
series of monthly excursions fur this year on Sun- 
day last by a trip to Box-hill. The weather was 
all that could be desired, and some 1500 persons 
availed themselves of this opportunity to visit the 
country. The next excursion is advertised for 
Eastbourne and Beachy Head on the first Sunday 
in June. The railways run excursion-trains for 
these Sunday parties. 

During the last month the emigration from the 
Mersey has undergone a most surprising change. 
The government emigration officials at Liverpool 
have certainly had no easy time of it, nearly 28,- 
000 emigrants having been despatched. The 
number of Irish leaving Liverpool has greatly de- 
creased, and the English and foreigners predomi- 
nate. The Scotch, who formerly emigrated in 
large numbers from the Mersey, now sail direct 
from the Clyde. 

Some gentlemen have opened in the metropolis 
a kind of art-school, and, with a view of enlarging 
their sphere of usefulness to poor gentlewomen, 
a gallery for the sale of all kinds of art-work by 
ladies, such as water-color drawings, crimson- 
lake etchings, illuminations, wood-carvings, &c. 
A slight fee per aanum will be charged in advance 


_the-way, seems to be the worst thing about it, 


‘volume ot inoffensive air-castling which would 
‘have been quite as well named as ‘Gossip Among 
| the Angels” or “Anna Fay, the Belle of the Sum- | 

mer Land.” 
| the title of ‘The Future Life” in the fall of 1858, 
| by the firm of Derby & Jackson, who, we are 
| frankly informed, failed the next spring. 
| sincerely hope that such may not be the fate of 
| 


It may be that the honorable Senator only for the cost of book-keeping, &c., and a commis- |g book of this sort. 


‘all its channels is on our side. (Applause.) 


' ful ‘‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,” with the vari . ; : 
shits WriOUs | We have lived to see the day when the President, 


| Christmas stories which have appeared since the | jn his first official communication to Congress, 
| earlier edition. Then an exhaustive index of all ‘tells the nation that no other path is open for it 
‘of Dickens’ characters, and a list of his familiar |except to ignore color. There are sanguine men 
j who have told me, within sixty days, that they 


eee : 
y attached—m: d 
sayings, are attached—making the volume ® never doubted that they should live to see that 


| Beers and acceptable conclusion of a superior | achievement; and all I had to say to them then 
jand very cheap edition of the great novelist’s | was, that they must have had ancestors of enor- 
works. | mously long lives. We have lived to see the day 
‘ a ; . |when the Board of Brokers of this city have 

In Oldtown Folks, Mrs. Stowe’s new novel—just thrown open their doors to a negro, the Lieuten- 


| issued from the press of Fields, Osgood & Co.— | ant-Governor of a sovereign State. (Applause). 
an attempt is made to describe the incidents and If any man had stood on that platform atthe Tab- 
aie , pis . lernacle, some nineteen years ago, when Marshal 
| religions thought of the people of New England | Rynders, torbade the anti-slavery speakers to wt- 
eighty years ago. The author’s humor comes to | ter a word, and threatened to throw the [Hutchin- 
the rescue of what otherwise would be rather a/sons out of = —. and had said, Aegan of 
j ac . | you in this house will live to see the day when 
oe — a es ht the merchants of Wall street will put on «oe a 
of a certain concealment of purpose, which seems | 416 of compliment to a black man, presiding in 
to be to impress upon the mind of the reader the | the Senate of what is now a leading slave State,”’ 
morality of the period. Her character-painting | we should have flung him out of the window 
is in her best vein, and her fun is exuberant, irre- | (lauzhter); at any rate, we should have begged 
{ 2 : : ; . | him to take his place off the platform, and not 
| pressible, almost boisterous. Despite the didactic- ‘disgrace the cause by his insanity. 
\ism of the volume, it will be a taking and popu- 


I say the government of to-day is the most no- 
| lar work with all classes—relieved by the intense ' ticeable element in the present situation of affairs, 
| naturalness of its descriptive passages. 





| because in all countries, to-day, and especially 
jhere, everything shapes itself, in time, on the 
model of the existing government. I know, of 
course, social prejudice; L know the rule of the 
‘saloon; I know the caste that lingers in the church ; 
I know the flavor of sarcasm that still poisons lit- 
| with verses simple and childlike in thought, gen- ‘erature; I know the prejudice against the colored 
/tle and sweet intone. Of high poetic power, or man that still rests in the blood of the white race— 
‘of marked artistic ability, not much evidence is e che ap a areing et ye KO 
ee : . . yack to history, remember that atter the ouse 
| wiven; Barthe poetic favor: is: unmistakable, the be Hanover had come to the British throne, or 
movement of the verse light and free, and the 


‘after the Revolution of 168%, which flung the 
‘prevailing tenderness becomes at times so pure | Stuarts overboard, it was fashionable, it was “the 
thing,” as the French say, it was literary, for a 
century later, to be a Tory, to shelter the Stuarts. 
Old tamilics met under ancient roofs and pledged 
the Pretender; and fashionable dames laughed in 
tashionable circles at the vulgarity of the new re- 
gime. Sir Walter Scott, as late as his day, had 
all his heart on the side of the Stuarts; and so 
literature, and High Church, and old attachments, 
,and ancestral prejudices, and the fon, and the 
aristocracy, were all on the side of the old cause. 
The deepest bumpers were drunk to Charles; the 
heartiest oaths were pledged to the exiled house; 
‘and no young Englishman of any lineage went 
‘across the channel to Rome or Switzerland who 
did not, on the sly, pledge himself to the Pre- 
tender. So to-day, you may go to Paris, and if 
you will go to the south side of the Seine, to the 
old Faubourg St. Germaine, you will hear aristo- 
cratic dames still talking about Charles the Tenth, 
and rich men sneering at the ‘‘Citizen King,” 
and literary men sarcastic over the Tuilleries. 


| No Sects in Heaven, and Other Poems. By Mrs. 
BE. HH. J. Cleaveland.—New York, Clark & May- 
| nard.—An exquisitely pretty little volume, filled 


'and disengaged as to suggest a part of that which 
is finest in lyric expression. 
said, is found here; perhaps it were better to say 
that a murmur of poetry pervades the book, like 
the low, just audible cadences of an #»lian harp 

The piece, how- 

ever, which gives a title to the volume is merely 


A poetic flavor, we 


mingling with other sounds. 


one of those commonplace /:ts whose favor with 
the multitude depends upon anything but pvetic 
merit. 

The Gates Wide Open. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard.—This turns out to be not 
a new book, atter all, but an old one resuscitated 
and introduced under a new title. The title, by- 


By George Wood.— 


suggesting as it does a travesty on ‘‘ The 
Gates Ajar” which might have been piquant) There is a little nucleus there,—and not a very 
though atrocious, while this proves to be only a! little one either,—rich, strong, and fashionable, 
ithat still reverences the old moon, and caaonot 
irelish the new one. But, meanwhile, during that 
iwhole century to which I have referred all that 

was strong, living and progressive in England 
The book was brought out under! was clustering round the new throne. The wealth 
lof Bristol, the energy of Liverpool, the trade of 
| London, the strong, robust sense of John Ball in 
the aggregate, was at the foot of the throne, and 
after awhile England flung off the disease, the 
bad blood escaped, the old romances vanished into 
thin air, and nobody knows any thing now but 
the England of the new and the popular House of 
Hanover. SoinFrance. The strength of France, 
the wealth of France, the right hand of France, 


We 


the present enterprising publishers, who issue 
valuable books enough to ‘‘float,”” now-and-then, 


of society are the men that work, and mould, and 
j achieve, and lay up, build and transport from place 
‘to place, and manage national affairs—the brains 
of the nation. They take suit after the great 
/commercial centers and the government. We 
have yot them. ‘To-day, commerce knows that 
the corner-stone of her success is the industry, 
the contented industry of the black race in one- 
‘half the nation; «nd that, in order for that content, 
| they must have justice. Selfishness is on our side. 
We have spiked the cannon. The reason why I 
am so earnest for capital and peace to go down 
hand in hand to the South is not that A. B. may 
tnake money, and that the colored men may get 
good wages—two results certain to follow; but the 
ultimate purpose I have in thus continually din- 
ning on peace in order to second industry is this: 
, The moment the Border States on the Gulf get 
into the same industrial activity that New England 
has to-day, you and I may fold our arms. You 
need not scold the New York Observer; you need 
not have any anxiety about the Old South Church 
‘ot Bostor; you need not concern yourselves about 
ithe North American Review and Harvard College. 
| If I were to make a caricature, I would picture a 
/negro with a spade, and another negro with a 
|spindle, and I would have Lonisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia and 
South Carolina chasing them and trying to catch 
them; because the moment industry gets to its 
. feet, every Southern State will run a race with 
every other to woo back labor, which is the black 
man, into their limits. Tennessee cannot afford 
to be spiteful. If you let Andrew Johnson stand 
at Nashville and insult the colored men of the 
State, who knows but what six percent. of the la- 
boring Class of that State, hating the atmosphere 
ot Nashville, will move over into Alabama and 
Mississippi, and make wages rise’ The mer- 
chants said to the abolitionists in the city of Bos- 
ton, thirty years ago, ‘‘We know you are right. 
Ot course we know you are right. Do you think 
you see that principle any more clearly than we 
do! No indeed. But we cannot afford to let you 
alienate the South from Boston as a business focus. 
We du not mob you because you are wrong; we 
do not reaily mob you because you are fanatical; 
we mob you as a business speculation; we mob 
you in order to claim empire in Mobile and Savan- 
nah, in Nashville and Memphis, in New Orleans 
and Tampico.’’ It wasa well considered, if an in- 
famous, policy; and to-day, the statesmen of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., the statesmen of Nashville, the 
statesmen of Georgia, will not be allowed to in- 
sult, to alienate, or to unjustly discriminate against 
the black race, which is the labor of the South, 
by the land-owners and business men of those 
/ States. While, therefore, | urge, and then en- 
treat, and then scold, and then criticize, the govern- 
ment for its slowness, its lack of vigor, it is not 
that | want tw see half-a-dozen men hung in the 
|upper parishes of Louisiana. Gov. Dunn said to 
us, ‘‘We are very well in the lower parishes, but 
| in the upper parishes, it we arresta Ku-Klux, the 
respectable men in the county take him out of 
jail.” I said, “That is exactly it. What I would 
like to have in that county is not a man to shoot 
| the Ku-Klux; nobody will imitate him; but I 
want a power, call it civil or military, call it State 
or national, give it any name or any form you 
' please, that within forty-eight hours after those re- 
spectable men have broken the jail, dare hang up 
‘six of them. (Applause). Let the respectable 
white men ot the neighborhood know that law- 
| lessness on the side of prejudice is not tolerable 
to-day in the South.” Give me six respectable 
men in one of the upper parishes of Louisiana 
ung in tront of the jatl-door that they have bro- 
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nd the next jail-door you can fasten with a 

pecs (Applause). The moment you 
have done it, the State resumes the great normal 
occupations of peace, the great industrial move- 
ment of the nineteenth century; and then every 
sensible man, every land-holder, every. rail 
manager, every man who wants peace, every man 
who wants money, every man who has any thing 
to sell, or any thing to make, says to Louisiana, 
“Now, amid the rivalry of the South, put it high 
and clear that Louisiana treats the black man bet- 
ter than any one else.” I expect to see all the 
Southern States go into the advertising business. 
Here in New York, one man buys a column of the 
Tribune, another man buys two columns, and 
another man buys a page—what tor? Why, to say, 
“J gell cheapest. Come to me. I have got the 
best sewing-machines.”” And another man, In his 
despair, buys the Independent. (Laughter. ) It is 
a system of advertising. It is saying to the pub- 
lic: “Come. here. You get the best treatment 
here.” Louisiana will buy a column, Arkansas 
will buy two, the State of Georgia will buy a page, 
and the State of Delaware will buy the /ndepend- 
ent. (Laughter.) It will bea continual race of 
competition. Why, we shall not be a circumstance, 
we abolitioniste. I was charged the other day 
with being conservative on the color question. 
(Applause.) You have not yet begun to see what 
self-interest, and love of prominence as a State, 
and greed for popularity, and land avarice, and all 
the other great motive forces of business will do 
for the negro. There will not be a colored man 
break into verse in the most indifferent manner 
who will not be hailedasa Byron. There will not 
be an essay written by a colored man in the cor- 
ner of the most out-of-the-way newspaper, that 
there will not be a new Bacon bursting into light. 
Prepare yourselves for the advent of the great 
Mutual Admiration Society of the greedy mer- 
chants of the South and the black aspirants of the 
South. You know the Epicureans, the old sect 
of the classic mythology, believed in a God who 
created the world and arranged all its affairs, and 
then sat down, folded his arms, and saw it go. So 
my ideal of the anti-elavery movement is, that we 
should so plan and toil and manipulate the nation, 
that we can finally set all its great forces in har- 
monious relations and then sit down, fold our 
arms, and see it go. In order to do it, when we 
have finally put on our banner that fifteenth 
amendment, which sweeps color-prejudice out of 
the arena of politics, I want a right hand stern as 
death, and a drawn sword, rough ground, like 
those with which Wellington went into the battle 
of Waterloo, held over every Southern State, to 
secure that peace which promotes industry; and 
then I have that faith in the black man that I know 
he will earn his spurs. (Applause.) I have no 
doubt. I will put into one scale, for the white 
race, long habit, recognized position, book learn- 
ing, the discipline of leisure, and I will put into 
the other the education which has been clutched 
in the intervals of toil, the discipline which has 
been ground into the man by the necessity of 
work; the coliege of the workshop and starvation; 
the diploma that a man gets from neglect. These 
are the black man’s resources. And when it is 
done, I will pit the Harrises, the Langstons, the 
‘Turners and the Simmses of Georgia, against the 
best white Senators that the Northern States can 
send up into the Senate Chamber. (Applause. ) 
{ do not mean that they will quote Plato; Ido not 
mean that they will be learned in Stuart Mill; I 
do not mean that they will load their speeches 
with the precedents of law or the authorities of 
literature, but I mean, that in the strong common 
sense, the instincts that see through the involu- 
tions and the intricacies of affairs, in all that great 
national heart and brain which in reality make us 
as a people, they will be fully the equals of their 
competitors. 

You see 1 do not believe in the brains of the 
puipit. Ido not believe that the cream of what 
God gives us for intellect goes through the college 
or into the court. I think that the great industrial 
necessities of the nation absorb its best brain. I 
believe the men who lift up the innumerable pro- 
ducts of national industry, and excliange the grain 
of the West for the products of the hands and spin- 
dies of the East, that crowd the prairies with lum- 
ber and New England with bread,—I believe that 
all those great operations of the industrial necessi- 
ties of the ninteenth century take the best brairs 
of the nation, give it its best education. I believe 
to-day, ladies and gentlemen, that the logic of 
events,—I know it is only a phrase, but if it has 
any meaning, it means the instinctive bias, the 


unconscious gravitation of the common sense of 


the masses,—I believe the logic of events, in that 
sense, has been the sheet-anchor of our cause. 
You go down into Wall street and take every in- 
dividual man by the button, and you will be sur- 
prised to find how many men (perhaps a majority ) 
distrust the present policy of the nation toward 
the colored race. You go into the churches, and 
you find a vast majority disbelieve in the present 
dominant idea. You go into the colleges, and 
every man is sitting with his hands clasping his 
face, almost in tears, at the ruin of the nation. 
You go to Washington and take individual politi- 
cians, and you will find an unsuspected propor- 
tion of them who are doubtful whether, atter all, 
we can afford to go ahead as fast as we are going. 
Why do we go! Why does Congress go up to 
Washington with one purpose and leap forty years 
beyond it? Remember Lincoln’s purpose and 
plan just when an assassin’s hand took him from 
our sight. He stood ready to reiidmit the rebel 
States and give the black man, without the ballot, 
into the custody of his late master,—the lamb to 
the wolf. Johnson came with the same willing- 
ness, and God hardened him like Pharaoh, every 
successive act making him more odious and con- 
temptible, in order that the nation might not be 
misled in its steps in 1865. (Applause.) Look, 
at that same hour, at Congress ready to give the 
black race back into the hands of the white! 
Then wait! And by some unaccountable power, 
by something which no man recognized and can- 
not to-day explain, we ignored the past and press- 
ed forward, trampling Johnson under one foot, 
and the idolatry of Lincoln's memory under the 
other, and achieved satety. I look out with mar- 
vel on the nation to-day. I cannot understand 
whence comes the force, because, when I crum- 
ble it up into individuals, I do not find it. And 
yet, somewhere, in the air above, in the ground 


there is a power that has put this nation forward 
infinitely faster than its redrganized leaders in 
thought ever either purposed or dared to go. In 
that I recognize the great instincts, feeling that 
something must be done, and assuring themselves 
that it shall be done. I gain new evidence that 
everybody knows more than anybody ; that in the 
unrecognized forces of what we call instinct, there 
is an infinitely greater power in moulding human 
affairs than there is in the little furces that we 
count up on our fingers. And trom that point I 
ascend to another, and recognize the fact. that the 
summoning up of a whole race, that has had only 
the education of affairs, is going to add a whole- 
some element to our civil lite. The other day, in 
our city, we had an expelled member of the Geor- 
gia Legislature—Mr. Simms. (I hope he is not 
present, for I want to speak of him.) He opened 
to us in an hour's speech the tangled web of Geor- 
gia politics, and laid side by side, in order and 
harmony, the involutions of that curiously mixed 
social and political quarrel, just as, to the amaze- 
ment of anatomists, Gall opened the brain. Sim- 
ple in language, masterly in arrangement, not a 
word too much, not an idea out of place, from 
point to point, with a harmony and exactness 
which no study could have bettered, he showed us 
Georgia. In front ot him sat perhaps the most 
expert and renowned correspondent of the press 
that New England knows, a delighted listener for 
an hour anda half. I went and took my seat at 
his side. Said I, “What do you think of that 
speech?’’ Said he, ‘*Where was that man edu- 
cated?” Said I, “He was educated with a hoe; 
he was éducated with a hammer; he was educated 
by his hands.”’ “ Well,’’ said he, “I never heard a 
more masterly analysis of an intricate question, 
and up in yonder Capitol”’ (pointing to our State 
House) ‘‘there are not a dozen men in either body 
who could explain Massachusetts to-day as he has 
explained Georgia.”” (Applause.) Are there any 
more Simmses in Georgia! I have not a doubt 
there are a score of them. I have nota doubt 
North Carolina has a score of Harrises. Men say, 
‘Why, the colored race south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line is so domoralized that it is madness to give 
them the ballot.”” Do you not know that every 
great colored intellect that has forced the nation’s 
admiration and been felt in the agitation of this 
question, came up from south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line? That the colored man, driven here to 
his books, driven here to absolute individual cul- 
ture, robbed of his share in public affairs, has not 
been able to hold his own, with his books and his 
schools and his teachers, with the men who have 
had only the education of the hoe and the ham- 
mer?! 
we can have but one, is the education of busi- 
ness. 


amendment, of a new race into its proper place 
in our national affairs. (Applause.) I consider 
it growth, security, prosperity,—the guaranty cf 
a brighter and nobler future. We have had a 
aga peddling with the question of Fenianism. 

e have had a politics watching out of back 
doors the European courts. We have had a poli- 
tics that ignored, ignobly, the interests of human- 
ity. The moment the black man puts his hand on 
the helm at Washington, we will have a politics 
that shall dictate to Cuba, unless she acknowl- 
edges impartial liberty; that shall say to the 
West Indies and to South America, wherever 
you find disabilities, much more chains, ‘‘Every 
portion of the race that forms a part of the great 
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empire of the West must stand equal with every 
other race, under every banner that floats.’ We 
will have a politics broad as humanity. I should 
have liked to have been at the Cuban meeting 
the other night. I should have liked to have car- 
ried the anti-slavery movement there. I should 
have liked to have carried out to their legitimate 
results, the principles which have underlain this 
cause. Men said, “What right have you in 
Massachusetts to go down and interfere with 
South Carolina? What right have you in New 
England to disturb the social relations of the Gulf 
States?’ And we said, “‘If the Gulf States want 
to manage corporation, and common schools, and 
muncipal institutions, and the administration of 
wills, and the relations of husband and wife, they 
are welcome; those are civil rights, and we do 
not interfere. But when the Gulf States set up 
a fence and exclude the world, and three men 
take a fourth and tie his hands and feet and rob 
him of his natural rights, then every other man 
who looks on the world over has a right to break 
the fence down and go in.” (Applause.) Noth- 
ing that interferes with the natural rights of a 
great class deserves the name of a government. 
Virginia never had a government; has not got 
one yet; never will have one until she acknowl- 
edges the fifteenth amendment. Cuba never has 
had a government; none exists there to-day, ex- 
cept the informal attempt at one in the camp of 
the insurgents, for that government acknowledges 
the natural rights of every man, black and white, 
on the soil, and that is a government. I hold to 
the diplomacy which says to Crete and to Cuba, 
which says to every nation the world over, 
‘‘Shape your civil affairs as you please; we have 
nothing to say to it, but if we ever hear by the 
telegraph, or ever see with the Chicago telescepe, 
in any portion of the globe, an appreciable num- 
ber of human beings who are struggling for their 
natural rights to work, to think, to move and to 
worship, the first moment the telegraph clicks, 
we will acknowledge their belligerency (applause) 
on the same principle that the education, the piety, 
the Christianity, the culture, the wealth and the 
strength of New England defied South Carolina 
and acknowledged nothing but her blacks until 
her whites learned to do justice.” I expect the 
black race will be generous and just enough to 
join in that policy. I think they will be just and 
brave enough to hold up every laboring banner 
the world over. I think, when we get a black 
Senator with the memories of slavery, and a black 
Secretary of State in the place of Fish, (they are 
a cool-blooded race, the Fishes,) with the experi- 
ence of the last 200 years for their teacher, we 
shall have a policy that will send Motley to St. 
James with a very different letter of instructions; | 
that shall send a minister to Spain with a very 

different letter of instructions; that shall make | 
this government not a neutrality, but a force ; | 
that shall make us just; nor wait until the world 

has gone before us and it is too late to be of any ! 
use, but reach our arms around the globe and | 





clasp hands on the other side, and they shall be | 
so magnetic thatyvery oppressed man on tie sur- | 
face of the globe shall cling to them as his great | 
defense. (Applause.) Old John Adams was | 
wont to say, at Quincy, when he heard of some 
Greek revolution or some Spanish rising, or 
some Italian revolt, with a justifiable pride, lift- 
ing up his trembling hand, “When will the con- 
sequences of the fourth day of July end?” Sol 
expect, as the comfort of inactive and weary 
years, if God gives them to me, to see represen:- 
tatives of this colored race in the Cabinet at 
Washington, and hear of them sending out some 


society shall be permitted to work in the same 
establishment in which the rejected applicant may 
be employed. Under this rule, if the society re- 
fuses to admit Mr. Douglass, and Mr. Clapp con- 
tinues him in employment (as he says he will), 
the printers at the government office will be com- 
pelled to strike; but they will only strike them- 
selves out of employment, as Mr. Clapp says he 
has made all his arrangements and will have a 
new set of hands within sixty hours. With re- 
gard to the apprenticeship system, Mr. Clapp has 
addressed the society a note asking them to re- 
scind the rule which limits the government office 
to ten apprentices; and he informs them that 
whether the rule ie rescinded or not he proposes 
to employ as many apprentices as, in his opinion, 
the public service may require. He says he re- 
cognizes the right of the society to organize for its 
protection in the matter of compensation for 
work, but they have no right to dictate as to who 
shall be employed. Mr. Clapp takes the right 
ground—the entire freedom of the employer to 
do as he pleases about his help, not depriving them 
of the same freedom to work or not, as-they may 
determine, upon the conditjons prescribed. Our 
domain is too large, and our personal freedom too 
precious, for dictation either on the one side or 
the other to be permanently established, whether 
on the labor question or any other. 
England’s Sensitiveness. 

Our London letter this week presents very fairly 
the reasons why the English public are so sensi- 
tive in view of Mr. Sumner’s speech on the ‘‘Ala- 
bama”’ claims. Those reasons are in the highest 
degree complimentary to Senator Sumner as a 
statesman. We are pleased to observe that their 
general scope is corroborated by Mr. Justin Mc- 
Carthy, a talented and liberal member of the Lon- 
don press, now in this country, who writes as fol- 
lows to the New York 7'ribune :— 


One thing is certain: If America does not 
want a war, England does not. The leading 
members of the present English government, and 
the whole mass of the English working-popula- 
tion will never consent to declare war against 
America until America has actually declared war 
against England. Butthe ‘Alabama’ claims will 
be settled nevertheless. The English public mind 
has for some time been waking up to the fact that 
England did youa heavy wrong. This fact will 
weigh more and more upon the public conscience, 
as people begin to think more and more about it, 











land despite the Times and the Pall-Mall Gazette, 


it will lead in the end to a generous admission of 
error, and to a just reparation. Reverdy John- 
son’s mission was a downright misfortune, because 
it led the English people utterly astray—quite 
into a fool’s paradise—and people don't like to be 
even driven out of a fool’s paradise. But, witha lit- 
tle time and thought, Englishmen will begin to un- 
derstand, first, what the United States really claims, 
and, next, their just grounds for claiming it. At 
present, the conviction in England is that the 
United States want nothing but war with Engtand, 
or England’s utter and abject humiliation. This 





frigate, covered with the Stars and Stripes, with 
a black decendant of some Louisiana or Georgia 


bassador, a line round Francis Joseph, or Napo- 
leon, round the hesitating republic of Madrid, 
and in the name of the great State of the West, 
shall order that before they pass the line of that 
circumscription, the natural rights of every race 
under its flag shall be guaranteed in the normal 
constitution of the State. (Applause.) Then, 


lifting up, like Adams, my trembling hands, I 
shall say, with a justitiable pride in your fideiity 
and persistency, “Oh, when will the consequences 
of the anti-slavery movement get to their goal?” 
(Loud applause.) 
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Bloody Georgia, 

The news from Georgia continues to bo terri- 
ble. Black men of influence and position are shot 
down as deliberately as a backwoodsman exter- 
minates vermin. The expelled colored members 
of the Legislature seem to be the especial hate of 
the still rebellious ex-slave-holders. Is it not 
strange that io this State, which was formerly 
Whig in polities, which from its manufactures and 
water-privileges was called ‘‘the Massachusetts of 
the South,”’ where there was supposed to be more 
intelligence and enterprise than elsewhere in the 
South, this devilish spirit of violence towards the 
black man should still rage with such fury! 
While the other Southern communities under the 
kindly assurances of Gen. Grant seem to be turn- 
ing their attention to recuperating their wasted 
industrial energies and rehabilitating their polit- 
ical framework, Georgia newspapers and public 
men seem to take an especial delight in foment- 
ing riots and murder to the rejection of all pacific 
measures. The crimes committed are of the 
most dastardly which the Southern country has 
ever known. We all remember the Camilla out- 
rage last July; then followed the murder of Mr. 
Ashburn; a tew weeks ago old Mr. Benjamin 
Ayer was killed in Jefferson county; then came 
the assassination of Hon. Joseph Adkins, of the 
State Senate, in Warren county; next a colored 
man that knew the cowardly villain that killed 





This shows how immeasurably better, if 


I hail, therefore, as the triumph of an un- | 
mixed democracy, the advent, under the fifteenth | 


; Adkins was indiscreet enough to state the fact, 


j lumbia county; another colored man, Alexander 
Stone, an expelled member of the Legislature, 
was killed at his home; and so on. Blood is 
sprinkled everywhere over that State! 
God, the President is not indifferent, as was John- 
son, to these outrages. Gen. Terry is under or- 
ders to investigate these, by white assassins, and 
it is to be hoped his inquiries will have some more 
useful result than those of Gen. Meade in the case 
of Ashburn’s murder. There ought to be a way 
found to convince the Georgia rebels that they 


political opinion. And we believe it will be! 





Virginian Reconstruction. 

President Grant has issued his proclamation di- 
recting an election to be held in Virginia on the 
6th of July next for voting upon the new consti- 
tution of that State. Two clauses alone, known 
as the disfranchisement and test-oath clauses, are 
to be voted upon separately. The conservative 
leaders had zealously endeavored to procure a 
separate vote upon one or two other sections, with 
a view to curtail the political equality of the col- 
ored population, but the President justly refused 
his consent to the project out of regard to the in- 
| terests of that portion of the population. His ac- 
tion, to which the Republicans of Virginia have 
pledged their concurrence in advance, will meet 


golden hour of wise and permanent pacification. 
The date of the election gives ample time for the 
citizens to prepare for its duties. The two clauses 
singled out for separate voting are not essential to 
the success of reonstruction in the State, while 
an expression of the popular judgment upon them 
has many advantages at this time. Under this 
discriminating policy of the President—the origi- 
nal plan having been recommended by him to 
Congress—the Republicans of Virginia, as well as 
their opponents, have every facility that could be 


State tothe Union. The advanced or radical sec- 
tion of the party, including the entire black pop- 
ulation, are confident of success. 








Working Under Restraint. 
For right-down, good, hearty pluck, let Mr. 


ton, be commended. The Typographical Union 
of that city, which impudently presumes to regu- 
late the association of one printer with another, 


jand to decree the number of apprentices an em- | 


| ployer shall have, while rightly endeavoring to 
establish their own compensation for labor, has 

undertaken to pass upon the merits of Mr. Doug- 
| lass, son of the well-known Frederick Douglass, 
| as an employé at the government office. It has a 
| rule which provides that in case of the rejection 
lof an applicant for membership no member of the 


plantation, who shall draw, like the Roman am; | 


; : and he paid for it with his life at Thompson, Co- , 
below, or in the forces of the heart, somewhere | 


Thank ; 


are not to shoot men because of a difference in | 


with the approval of all who see that now is the | 


desired for effecting the early restoration of their | 


is & misunderstanding. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Women’s Work.---A Manutfacturer’s 
Views 
Epitor o¥ THE COMMONWEALTH :— Your can- 
did remarks in a recent paper, upon the problem 
of female labor, prompt me te write a few words 
relative to its connection with the manufacture 

of clothing in the wholesale houses. 

There is an evident purpose in some of the 
speeches made in the Working-Women’s Con- 
vention to create a prejudice against the cloth- 
ing manufacturers, one speaker alleging that the 
large clothing-houses in Devonshire street are 
the chief oppressors, and responsible for the low 
prices for which women are compelled to work; 
and Dr. Dio Lewis drew a vivid picture of the 
sad fate of machine-girls and others in the house 
on Washington street where he supposed female 
iabor was better paid than in other shops. Now 
for the facts—and being a manufacturer I know 
whereof I speak. 

We employ by the week trimmers at from 
nine to ten dollars per week; in various other 
capacities several females by the week at seven 
to ten dollars. The nominal working-hours are 
nine and one-half, but they do not average over 
nine hours. Most of the help in the making-up 
| department is paid by the piece. The machine- 
| hands make the best wages; with ordinary capac- 
ity and industry they can make ten dollars per 
week. Some make much more, at certain sea- 
sons of the year running up to sixteen and eight- 
een dollars; but the greater portion earn from 
eight to twelve. Basters vary in their earnings 
from six to twelve, and sometimes more; a fair 
average for a good baster is eight dollars. Ma- 
chine-girls and basters work from eight to nine- 
|and-half hours per day, and many have been in 
my employ for eight years. Button-hole makers 
earn from eight to twelve dollars per week. Wo- 
men pressing off pants and vests, with pressing- 
machines, earn from twelve to fourteen. Coat- 
finishers earn from four to eight dollars. We 
consider the poorest paid labor we have, because 
requiring less experience, and in fuller supply, to 
be paat-finishing. The pants are seamed and 
| stitched, and the button-holes made, by machine, 


| 
;and then the felling must be done by hand; the 


|pay for this is from twenty-five to thirty-five 
_cents per pair; a woman handy with her needle 
can finish four pair per day. 

| During three-fourths of the year the demand 
| for all this labor is very great, and, consequently, 
the competition for it has a constantly-increasing 
tendency on the price, and we are compelled to 
| furnish work in the dullest season in order to 
have the help when most needed. The prices we 
pay are no more, and the hours our operatives 
| work are no less, than those of other houses. 
| Any firm cutting down its prices below others 
,; would lose its hands. All are seeking for more 
skilled labor, and those operatives who make the 
|highest wages are the most profitable to their 
| employers. 

The statements of Dr. Lewis, applied to any 
seholbsale or large retail clothing-house in Bos- 
| ton, are gross misrepresentations. The clothing 
| trade is the largest manufacturing interest in 
| Suffolk county, giving employment to more peo- 
| ple within the city of Boston and its suburbs, and 
| paying female labor better wages, than any other 
' branch of manufactures of any magnitude. Your 
| personal knowledge, Mr. Editor, of the clothing 
;Merchants, will warrant me in saying that, indi- 
‘vidually and collectively, they are public-spirited 
;and generous in all good works, second to no 
other class. 

It is for the press to consider whether it will 
give credence and countenance to statéments 
made to prodwce a sensation by those who have 
;no actual knowledge of what they are talking 
about, or, having some knowledge, deliberately 
‘misrepresent. I cut from a Boston daily paper 
the following .— 


Women’s Labor in Maine.—If New York seam- 

| stresses can justifiably sing the ‘‘ Song of the 
Shirt,” those of Maine surely may indulge in the 

,‘‘Chaunt of the Coat.’’ A correspondent of the 
Portland Press says that immense lots of clothing 
| Were being contracted for at prices which give to 
| the poor women who make it up recompense like 
| the following: A common woolen coat, sack fash- 
ion, 25 cents; pants, 12 1-2 to 18 cents; ordinary 
| overcoats, 40 cents, and the heaviest and best 
,made one, 60 to 75 cents. The material thus 
cheaply made up comes from a great clothing- 
house in New York, cut and furnished with the 











make, in large lots, generally by country traders | 
or persons, who not only get the advantage of the | 
| incidental custom which comes of the drawing to 
their places of business so many people and fam- | 
ilies, but also the advantage of paying ‘‘out of | 


the store,” which everybody knows gives a mar- ,the committee on woman-suffrage. The ques-| words gave no uncertain sound. 
tion was on printing some extra copies of the re tent and proper that he should for 
port. It was argued in debate that the statements himself from the organization. ; ; 
| in regard to the laws of the State, quoted in the | Stone, and others, who cannot sympathize with — 
The low-priced cheap clothing is largely made — appendix from Samuel E. Sewall, gave a false the Train constituency, would protest as unmis- 


gin of profit. Women who are compelled to | 
_ make their living by handling the needle, at such 
| Prices as the above, are proper subjects fur Cru- 
elty to Animal Associations to look after. 


| by the families of the farmers of Maine and | 
|New Hampshire. Now let the correspondent, or 


| Coat.” 


the editor, who writes so flippantly, set up house- 
keeping among these farmers and attempt to ob- 
tain household help from these oppressed families, 
and he will write no more of the ‘‘Chaunt of the 
All manufacturing labor is more or less 
allied to machinery. Prices which would be star- 
vation without, are remunerative with, the use of 
the sewing-machine. It is like the difference be- 
tween making cloth from wool with the old-time 
hand-cards, spinning-wheel and hand-loom, and 
making the same with modern machinery. These 
farmers’ families have sewing-machines, and the 
females can with their help furnish themselves 
with many comforts, and even luxuries, not oth- 
erwise attainable, and thereby aid in keeping the 
family circle unbroken. 

Let those persons who wish to promote the 
welfare of women address themselves to the 
breaking-down of the false pride which causes 
our American women to give up the best paid la- 
bor in households amd in shops to foreigners, rath- 
er than try to excite prejudice against men who 
are doing more toward furnishing employment 
and paying just prices for female labor than any 
other class of manufacturers in the United States. 
B. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the State House. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Doric Hatt, Thursday, May 20, 1869. 

I hardly know how to characterize the develop- 
ments at the open sessions of the Committee cn 
Bribery in Legislation, the first of which came off 
on Friday evening, and the second on ‘Tuesday 
evening last, for none of the testimony adduced 
reflects any credit on the part of those testitying. 
In the first place, John S. Eldridge, President of 
the Hartford and Erie railroad, stated that in Jan- 
uary, 1868, he heard that Thomas Drew was rfre- 
paring by articles in the newspapers to depress 
the stock of that road, sent for him, and bought 
him off from his purpose by giving him bonds of 
the road which netted about $10,000 to Drew. 
This amount came out of his own pocket, and was 
not chargeable to the company. Mr. Drew next 
comes forward, and testified that he had been em- 
ployed to influence legislation in past years by 
the Boston and Worcester road, which gave him 
$300, and by the Metropolitan horse-road of Bos- 
ton, which gave him 350. He owned up to El- 
dridge’s facts about the 310,000, and said he 
deemed “bearing”’ the stock of that road a per- 
fectly legitimate operation—that he was making 
money just as Eldridge made it, by influencing 
the price of stocks. He was associated with brok- 
ers in the transaction, who called him a fool for 
letting the road off so easily, when he should 
have got $25,000. He was rather green at the 
business, but thought on the whole he had done 
pretty well, This transaction had nothing wiat- 
ever to do with influencing legislation. James S. 
Whitney testified tu paying District Attorney 
Gillet of Westfield, and ex-President of the Senate 
Jonathan E. Field, in 1867, to aid the Hartford 
and Erie in getting its loan from the State. Sam- 
uel W. Bates had for seventeen years been the 
attorney of the Hartford and Erie, but had always 


man can be imprisoned without redress at law, in 
the case of women “‘all this is reversed,” was also 
declared to be false. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, Senator Griswold, was criticized for allow- 
ing such language to appear in a legislative docu- 
ment. After a vote to strike the offending para- 
graphs out of future editions, the order was laid 
upon the table. Thereport of the committee was 
then recommitted with instructions to correct the 
false representations in regard to the laws upon 
the domestic relations. I rather guess Mr. Sew- 
all will, in the end, be proved to be nearer right 
than his accusers. But what the value of all this 
hypercriticism ? 
should not prejudice its merits. 

Germane to this question of woman-suffrage 
was that involved in a bill, introduced by Mr. 
Thomas of Hampshire, providing that marriage 
may be solemnized by the president of any relig- 
ious corporation, or ‘‘the resident speaker’ em- 
ployed by it. This originated with Charles C. 
Lurleigh’s society at Fiorence, in Northampton, 
and was defeated, 20 to 8. 

The New Salem Academy bill, giving $10,000 
to the institution, which passed its first stage in 
the House by one vote, got through its second by 
a larger measure of favor.—Twenty dollars per 
man was voted for a new uniform tor the militia. 
—Ly 83 to 44 the proposition to take the control of 
the East Boston ferries from the city of Boston 


same fate overtook a bill equalizing and increas- 


reconsidered, however, and referred to a special 
committee. 

Our old friend, the liquor bill, badly killed in 
the Senate Thursday last, was resuscitated the 
next day by a vote of 21 to 8, and then referred 
to a special committee of six to compromise con- 
flicting views if possible. 

I regret to have to say that our Solons are get- 
ting tardy, and it is sometimes hard to get, if not 
to keep, a quorum inthe House. Old father God- 
dard of Brookline sensibly proposed that all Jegis- 
lative services after June 1 be gratuitous, but he 
was repaid for his honesty by all sorts of sneers 
and chaffing, and his proposition rejected. 
Wednesday, the whole troop of members, like 
school-boys, went off frolicing to Concord, N. H.— 
what for, except to have a good time, I have not 
been able to find out. I fear the Peace Jubilee 
will keep the Legislature in session till that period 
or after. 

Judge Pitman accepts his appointment to the 
Superior bench. BacGs. 


The New York Anniversaries. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
New York, May 15, 1869. 

Once a year, at least, New York is admonished 
that life is real and earnest, and that there are 
those who can convene for something higher and 
better than mere pleasure. There is so much of 
heartless pleasure-seeking, so much of mere sur- 
face life in this great metropolis, that we may 
well plead that no truly religious or reform soci- 
ety shall hearken to the proposal to abandon these 
anniversary gatherings, where the great move- 
ments fur the elevation of humanity may have 





avoided connection with the lobby. 
of Cheshire said he had been employedby almost 
every railroad in the State—the Old Colony, 
Western, Boston and Lowell, Fitchburg, Connec- 
ticut River, &c. He had considered it his busi- 
ness to keep the corporations informed of the con- 
dition of their measures in the Legislature, and to 
keep the members informed of the various inter- 
ests of his customers. It had always been his 
constant effort to overcome the natural tendency 
of the Legislatures to log-roll! He had been in 
the business several .years—in the service, this 
winter, ef fie Old Colony, the Boston and Lowell, 
the Fitchburg, and the Metropolitan railroad. 


had had for many winters. 
so as to gain an acquaintance with the members. 
Mr. Robert C. Nichols was his partner, and 
shared the profits and the losses. Whatcan one 
say to statements and revelations like these, ex- 
cept to express surprise at the extent and indiffer- 
ence, save to gain, with which this business of ‘‘lob- 
bying’’ is pursued at the State Ilouse? Here is 
a fine field for moralists—shall I say also for cyn- 
ics and contemners of their race ‘ 

There was an indication of the temper of the 
House upon this matter, however, which is re- 


Boston had been rejected, when it was learned 
that the Metropolitan road had retained lobbyists 
—as it states—to refuse to assist the applying 
parties. 
branch reversed its action, two to one, and gave 
the petitioners their bill! What its fate may be 
in the Senate is doubtful. That it went through 
the House is due solely to the connection of the 
Metropolitan road with the lobby. This was bad 
for its reputation, as, early in the session, it gave 
out that it would this year have nothjng to do 
with that class of individuals. Other corporations 


E. B. Foster | 


He had headquarters in Boston, last winter, and | 
He kept open parlors | 


freshing. A new horse-railway trom Roxbury to, 


The fact being stated to the House, that | 


| spirited meeting. 


opportunity to make their impress upon the con- 
| sciences of the people. Passing by denomina- 


tional gatherings, which, being crystallized into | 


| sects, have the popular sanction of a right to ex- 
ist, I speak of those which are reformatory and 
aggressive, and therefore are to be culled truly 
religious. 

AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

First in this category came the time-honored 
American Anti-Slavery Society, still bearing its 
standard in behalf of the victim negro race. 
Many of the true and tried friends of this cause 
were present this year, and the meetings were 
interesting and earnest. Encouraged by the great 
work they have accomplished in the past, they 
seemed hopeful for their final victory. No one 
| can attend the sessions of this society and fail to 
| be impressed with the value of moral power. 
| Among the speakers were Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
;ever eloquent and faithful, Frederick Douglass, 

Hon. Mr. Simms and Hon. Mr. Turner of Geor- 
| gia, Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Mrs. Lucy 
| Stone, Mrs. Harper, Mrs. Cora ‘Tappan, Mary 
| Grew, S. S. Foster, Senator Wilson, Senator 
| Stewart of Nevada, and Dr. F. R. Lees of Eng- 
|land. Mrs. Abby Kelly Foster, now too feeble 
} to speak, was also present. This society concen- 
trates its energies at present on the success of the 
| fifteenth amendment. It surely has a right to 
live while such men as Senators Wilson and 
Stewart testify to the value of its work; and 
while such victims of the slave power as Messrs. 
Simms and Turner turn from the government to 
it for protection. 

THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
held its fourth anniversary at Cooper Institute 
Wednesday evening, May 12. It was a large and 
The reports read gave a very 
encouraging account of the progress of the tem- 
perance cause in the United States. The princi- 








should take warning. Despite the testimony | 
above alluded to it is a bad season for lubbying. | 

Owing to the fatal injury, by the attendants, of | 
a patient named Parks in the Taunton asylum | 
through a sudden paroxysm of insanity, a bill | 
has passed the [louse providing for the inspection | 
of lunatic asylums by probate judges. During) 
the debate Mr. Bird pointed out the fact that | 
these charitable institutions are already sub- 
ject to the supervision of the trustees, the com- 
missioners, the board of charities, etc., in all five 
tribunals. The number of these inspectors divides 
the responsibility, till what is everybody's business 
becomes nobody’s. As to the present case, such 
instances will happen in spite of all precaution. 
Mr. Collins earnestly advocated the bill, finding 
its merit principally in the provision that compels 
the judges to visit without giving previous notice 
of theircoming. Mr. Kimball showed the inher- 
ent difficulty of inspecting lunatics, many of 
whom nine-tenths of the time are to all appear- 
ances perfectly sane. The difficulty of dealing 
with a man suddenly seized with a raving mania 
is very great, and sometimes requires superhuman 
exertions to prevent personal injury. He did not 
believe that in any asylum was there any ‘“‘fixing | 
up’’ to receive inspectors. He thought that Parks 
might have himself inflicted the fatal injuries. | 
He favored the bill, however, because it would 
put the responsibility on a particular person. 

The Senate debated and recommitted a bill 
providing that when a divorce has been granted | 
under the laws of this State, or any other State | 





Judicial Court, upon petition of the party against 


The object of this measure is to repeal that sec- | 
tion of the general statutes which forbids the re- 
marriage of persons divorced on account of acul- 
tery. It was advocated by Mr. Dean, of the Ju- | 
diciary Committee, and opposed by Mr. Marshall. 

A bill was favorably reported on in the House, 
which, if passed, will revolutionize the character 
of the evidence introduced in court. It provides 
that the party producing a witness, shall not im- 








peach his credit by evidence of bad character, 


provided that the witness himself has opportunrty 

to explain such inconsistent testimony. 
The Senate has been too sensitive and nice alto- 

gether about certain statements in the report of 


pal speakers were Rev. J. D. Fulton of Boston, 
Dr. F. R. Lees of England, Senator Wilson, Dr. 
McNeill, delegate from the Scotch League, and 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, agent of the Massachusetts 
League. The following resolution, among oth- 
ers, was adopted by this society :— : 

Resolved, That in view of the fearful evils every- 
where resulting from the use of intoxicating liq- 
uors, we respectfully suggest that clergymen of 
all denominations be requested to preach on the 
Christian duty of total abstinence on the last Sab- 
bath of the present year. 

Total abstinence is certainly the only safe prin- 
ciple on which to argue this question. But why 
should not churches be consistent, and if they 
preach the doctrine practice it as well by banishing 
wine from their communion-tables? Is not this 
radical work for a temperance society ‘ 

THE AMERICAN EQUAL RIGHTS’ SOCIETY 
held its sessions two successive days at Steinway 
Hall, and a third day in the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn. But clearly this society has no 
longer any claim to the name of “Equal Rights”’ 
if we may judge from the unhappy developments 
which these meetings have brought to light. It 
is evident that two distinctive elements are strug- 
gling for supremacy in this organization. It must 
yet resolve itself into its two forces—‘‘copper- 
head’? woman’s rights, with limited ‘‘educated”’ 
suffrage, and woman’s rights, pure and simple, on 
the basis of the Christian idea of a just equality. 
The fruit of the unfortunate alliance of Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony with Mr. Train is apparent 
in the spirit which prevailed at these meetings. 


} 
| 


| him) they still endorse him, and bend to the ne-| resolution out of order. 


upon a healthy basis. Though Mr. Train nomi- 
nally withdraws from The Revolution (not it from 


gro-hating power by their opposition to the the fif- 
teenth amendment and the enfranchisement of 


' colored men. No good cause can be crushed by 


the mistakes of its intended friends or the intrigue 


‘of its enemies. So, though these meetings must 


greatly disappoint those who desire to see the 
woman’s-rights cause, in its purity, triumph, such 
riotous scenes as those which have been witness- 
ed at this anniversary will help to warn its friends 


| of the dangers which threaten it. 


The argument for a measure | 


The meeting at Brooklyn was more harmoni- 


| ous. But it is too much to expect that a radical 


reform can be wisely advocated by the merely 


, fashionable, or judiciously handled by ‘ white 


kid$’’; and it was fitting that the loved and re- 
vered Lucretia Mott should rebuke Olive Logan 


| for her unwomanly attire and coarseness of speech 


and give it to a commission was rejected.—The | 


ing the salaries of police justices—subsequently | 


as out of place on sucha platform. Alas! forthe 
woman’s-rights cause if it is allowed to degener- 
| ate to the level of such personations. I trust 
| your Boston convention, which is soon to assem- 
; ble, will be warned by these manifestations, and 
| let not these untoward influences come in, under 
any guise, to mar the moral effect of its sacred 


work. 
THE RADICAL PEACE SOCIETY 


| assembled May 14 and 15 to bear its protest 
against war and its attendant evils. This is as 
| yet a feeble organization, but it gathers to its 
support a few very earnest followers, who seem 
| strongly fortified in their faith, and undaunted 
| by the smallness of numbers. Since it is useless 
, to talk or pray for peace till the conditions for it 
| exist, it is but just to say of this society that the 
best speeches at its late meetings were directed 
to these efforts. ‘The president, Mr. Love, cor- 
dially welcomes all reforms to its plattorm. Mrs. 
Cora Tappan spoke ably and well on the Indian 
question, and exposed plots which are being at- 
tempted to thwart President Grant’s plan of coip- 
erating with the Quakers in a Christian effort 
looking toward the citizenship of the Indian. 
Hon. Martin H. Bovee made an earnest appeal 
for the abolition of capital punishment, and gave 
a very interesting account of the good results 
which have attended this reform wherever it has 
been fairly tried. Would that this humane de- 
mand had more supporters. It is time that this 
relic of barbarism, with all others, yielded to the 
growth of a higher civilization. Mannarran. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasHINnGaTOon,' May 18, 1869. 
OUR NEW POSTMASTER. 

The question of the city-postmastership, which 
was for some little time held in abeyance, has 
been finally decided by the appointment of Hon. 
J. M. Edwards, who under Mr. Lincoln was Com- 
missioner of the Land Office, and has since been 
postmaster of the U. S. Senate. Judge Edmands 
was also editor of the Great Republic, a weekly 
quarto published here awhile as the organ of the 
National Union League. He is a thorough radi- 
cal, and his appointment is decidedly acceptable. 
Mrs. Griffin was at one time reckoned as a candi- 
date for the place, and had, I understand, a con- 
siderable number of signatures to her petition, 
though latterly, I presume, her applieation has 
' not been pressed. Another person was at one 
| time supposed to have the best chance for the po- 
| sition; when, all of a sudden, his fat was in the 

fire. This was Z. C. Robbins, Esq., a staunch 
| Republican, as well as a competent and worthy 
| gentleman. But unfortunately for him, some 121 
| persons took it into their heads to cast votes for 
| him as their ‘‘scattering” candidate for the May- 
| oralty, at the election of last June, when Sayles 
J. Bowen was chosen Mayor by a majority of 
only 78. It is not generally believed that Mr. 
Robbins had any agency in this little semi-bolting 
movement, or that he was atall responsible for it. 
But then it was a “good-enough Morgan” to use 
against him, and so in the competitive pushing 
he went under. Mayor Bowen, it is said, was the 
heavy weight that settled him. The Mayor, 
from his position as the highest official represen- 
tative of the party in the city, would, of course, 
have considerable influence in the disposal of the 
federal patronage of the capital. But he had 
another and stronger “holt,’’ as Nasby would term 
it. Iexplain it to you as I heard it, without un- 
dertaking to be responsible for its verity. After 
Gen. Grant’s election to the Presidency, it is said 
he engaged Messrs. Kilbourn and Lotta, real-es- 
tate ageuts and brokers of this city, to find a pur- 
chase for his house and premises on I street. 
Mayor Bowen made them an offer of $40,000 for 
the property, which was accepted, and $1000 cash 
was paid down to bind the bargain. Subsequently, 
Mr. A. T. Stewart and other gentlemen of New 
York, desiring to secure the place as a residence 
tor Gen. Sherman, offered Gen. Grant $65,000 for 
it, knowing nothing at the time of the negotiations 
which had transpired, as I have stated. Gen. 

Grant sent for Mayor Bowen and informed him 

of the later overtures; when the latter generously 

offered to relinquish the bargain entirely, and 
forthwith accordingly cancelled the stipulations 

with the real-estate agents, surrendering the pro 
spective pecuniary advantage which he held in 

his hands. Gen. Grant, it is alleged, was pro- 
foundly impressed by the magnanimity of Mr. 

Bowen’s offer, and assured him with grateful em- 
phasis that any request which he might make, 
within the compass of reason, he would promptly 
gratify. When it was known, therefore, that 
Mayor Bowen was for Judge Edmands for post- 
master, the matter was considered as good as set- 
tled. Previous to the expression of the Mayor’s 
preference, the other man, Mr. Robbins, it is said, 
was virtually decided upon for the office. Indeed, 
it is averred, but I cannot say how truly, that his 
commissivn had been formally made out, when 
the mayor stepped in and quashed the arrange- 
ment. I give you the gossip for whatever it may 
be worth on the score of credence. 


THE PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE COLORED 
COMPOSITOR. 


The employment of Mr. Lewis H. Douglass, 
son of Frederick Douglass, as a compositor in the 








| 


Government Printing-office, was the occasion of 
an unusuaily large and animated meeting of the 
Columbia Typographical Union, on Saturday 
evening, at the City Hall. I presume you are 
aware of the restrictive rules of this and kindred 
associations. Mr. Douglass not having a ticket of 
clearance from any branch of this organization in 


any part of the country (he not having been ad- 


or territory in the United States, the Supreme , They have drawn to their support constituents | 


from a negro-hating Democracy. (thers cannot | 


distinctly anti-slavery resolutions 
voted down. 


lenced by hisses and the old mob spirit. The 
New York Wor/d, true to its instincts as an ene- 
my of freedom, says: ‘Our very full reports show 
that the positive rows in these women’s meetings | 
are brought about by such impudent intruders as 
C. C. Burleigh, and such noisy niggers as Fred. 
Douglass... . There is no hope or want of the 


| but may contradict his testimony by other evi- women with which these professional agitators 
| dence proving that the witness has made state- have the slightest sympathy; and if the women 
| Clapp, the new government printer at Washing- trimmings. This work is taken by contract to | ments inconsistent with his present deposition, really wish to succeed and to make positive pro- | 


gress in their movement, they will bar their | 
doors, or at any rate close their platform, against 
the Burleighs and the blacks.”’ 

Mr. Foster’s argument was unanswerable. His 
It was consis- 


idea of those laws, and ought not to go abroad. | takably, the movement might yet be rescued from 


A paragraph in which it is said that, while no 


whom the divorce was granted, and proper no- | countenance their mistaken course. So it was nat- | 


tice, may authorize said party to marry again. | ural that when Frederick Douglass presented his | sais . ' 
’ they should be | thority of the organization aforesaid. And so its 


Natural, too, that C. C. Burleigh leading managers, like Mr. Bagnet, in ‘Bleak 
and Stephen S. Foster should be confronted or si- | House,” were strongly and even nervously im- 


| Government Printing-office are quite generally in 
| favor of the admission of Douglass to the full 


| —having worked in two or three other cities | : Rabe 
; wherein there were typographical unions which | gadis dl Rooraiee eseacapeas 


had refused him a card of membership. 


mitted to membership into any printers’ union 
anywhere), his employment by Mr. Clapp, the 
new government-printer, was regarded as a species 
of high-handed rebellion against the sovereign au- 


pressed with the conviction that ‘discipline must 
be maintained.’’ Wherefore and consequently, 
the calling of the members of the aforesaid union 
together in grand council. The employés of the 


privileges of membership. The workmen in the 
other offices of the city are, many of them, on the | ® 
other hand, opposed to his being employed—not, 


— 


a card from the union in the city where he was 
last employed. The presiding officer declared the 
An appeal from the chair 
was taken, but pending its decision a motion was 
made to adjourn, which was carried—158 to 150— 
the majority present being manifestly in favor of 
Douglass. The Union numbers abovt 500, and 
as it requires a vote of two-thirds to admit a new 
member, Mr. Douglass’ chance for admission is 
as yet problematical. Mr. Clapp, however, will 
probably be guided by the Toots-philosophy, and 
regard the action of the union as of ‘‘no conse- 
quence’ any way. And so we wait for further de- 
velopments. The next regular meeting of the 
Columbia Union will be held next month, when 
the consideration of Mr. Dougiass’ case will doubt- 
less be resumed; and the manner in which it shall 
be disposed of will perhaps depend upon such ac- 
tion as may be taken by the National Typograph- 
ical Union which meets before that time in Al- 
bany, N.Y. 
Isn’t it high time that the arbitrary and pompous 
assumptions of some of these so-called “unions” 
should be ignored, if not squelched! Imagine 
a union of farmers to prevent the employment of 
any person who wishes to hire himself out by the 
month to plough, plant, make hay, tend cattle or 
drive a team, unless he can produce a-card from 
the farm where he last worked showing that he 
didn’t wield a pitchfork for a cent less on a cart- 
full than had been agreed upon by the hired hands 
in the town generally ! 
The Union here has a rule by which the em 
ployment of more than ten apprentices at the 
Government Printing-otfice at any one time is 
forbidden. But Mr. Clapp, I understand, has 
made up his mind to employ as many or as few 
as he specially or particularly pleases, or as he 
may think the interests of the public service re- 
quire. And so a stopper will be clapped upon 
such domineering restrictions. 

A SYNOD VISITS THE PRESIDENT. 

The General Synods of the Evangelical Luther- 
an Church, recently ‘in session here, represent 
ing twenty-two minor synods in different parts ot 
the United States, called upon President Grant 
on Saturday forenoon. They numbered, T be 
lieve, somewhere about 200—marching in orderly 
procession, two by two, past my window They 
were accompanied by Rev. Dr. J. G. Butler, min- 
ister of St. Paul’s English Lutheran church of 
this city and newly-elected chaplain of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and Gen. James A. 
Ekin, U. S. A., a member of Dr. Butler's congre- 
gation. Dr. B. introduced Rev. Dr. Pohlman, of 
Albany, N. Y., presiding officer of the convoca- 
tion, who in behalf of that body addressed the 
President briefly in terms of respectful congratu 
lation, and with good wishes for the success of his 
administration. After a general 
with the President, the synod retired. 


hand-shaking 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOQLS VISIT HIM 

Yesterday, the Sabbath-schools connected with 
the churches located on the Island (as that part of 
the city between the canal and the Potomac river 
is called) paraded through the streets with music 
and banners, making a fine appearance in their 
neat attire and with their orderly march. They 
passed into the White House, through the tron¢ 
entrance, then through the East, Green, Blue 
and Purple Rooms, marching in review past Pres 
ident Grant, and singing the familiar song, 
“Marching along, we are marching along,” and 
then leaving the mansion by the rear door, pass- 
ing through the walks of the grounds south of 
the building. It was an animating sight. 

The other Sunday-schools of the city, for some 
reason or other, did not this year participate in 
the celebration. Rumor has had it that the in 
evitable color-question troublee They 
needn't have been scared a bit. We have had 
large colored processions here, and nobody was 
hurt that I ever heard of. 
made disturbance, however, in years past. Time 
has been when Trinitarian schools couldn’t march 
with those of Unitarians—so that the latter had to 
The 
grow all these kinds of honsense by and-by 


them. 


Other causes have 


have a separate festival. world will ont 
SPRAGUE’S REBUFF IN RHODE ISLAND, 

The defeat of tie Sprague-ticket at the late 
municipal election in Providence is gratifying to 
Republicans generally in this city, especially as an 
attempt was made here by a trumped-up working- 
men’s serenade to give the erratic Senator a little 
His 
attack upon Gen. Burnside, who is personally 
liked and believed in, has lowered Sprague vastly 
in the popular estimation. So long as he kept 
still he seemed as if he might be somebody 
But his much-speaking of late has broken the 
charm and completely dissolved the spell. Al 
though he has a certain kind of smartness, yet 
most people evidently think of him now as the 
old farmer at Hillsborough, N. IL., thought of 
Frank Pierce—“Tol’ably clever man, and will do. 
well enough around here; but come to spread 
him out over the country, he is dreadful thin !” 
THE TWENTY-NINTH INSTANT AT ARLINGTON 
Extensive preparations are being made for 
strewing flowers on the thousands of soldiers’ 
graves at Arlington Heights, a wee from next 
Saturday. Gov. Harriman, of New Hampshire, 
is expected to deliver an oration on the occasion, 
and an original poem wi!l be read, contributed by 
Francis De!lays Janvier, author of the ‘‘Sleep- 
ing Sentinel,” so thrillingly recited throughout 
the country by Mr. Murdock, during the war 
LEVERETT 


echit just after one of his strange speeches. 





BRIEF NOTES. 
Senator Sumner has had a pressing invitation 
to visit St. Louis and address the people on pub 
lic affairs. 
President Grant will be in Boston two dags of 
the Peace Jubilee, probably Thursday and Fri 
day, the 17th and 18th. 
The Executive Committee of the Peace Jubi- 
lee have determined to refuse free tickets. to the 
members of the Legislature. 
home. 
The photographers, those very literal fellows, 
will “take’’ Boston in June—in the way of ana 
tional exhibition and convention. They will -be 


They can now go 


as welcome as one of their cabinet pictures, 


The Anti-slavery and Woman-suflrage conven 


tions next week will be well worth attending. 


Much good speaking will be heard from eluquent 
tongues whose owners’ names are given else 
where. 


The success of Charles W. Eliot in the contru- 


versy about the presidency of Harvard Callege is 
the success of practical sense and progress over 
cld-fogy respectability; and of course we are glad 
he has won 


Wendell Phillips, Edward Avery, A. Bronson 


Alcott, Jennie Collins, Thomas J. Durant, and a 
strong array of other speakers, are expected to ad 
dress the New England Labor Reform League in 
the Meionacn on Tuesday and Wednesday next 


We regret to hear that the venerable Lucretia 


Mott will not be able to be in town next week, 
nor to speak at Horticultural Hall, on the Sunday 
afternoon fullowing, a8 announced, owing to a se- 
vere attack of pneumonia, from which she is now 


uffering. 
Had the Bribery Committee at the State House 
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Mr. Douglass having at this meeting been pro- | 


Subsequently | that journal. 


or themselves been impudently snubbed, as on 
The 


| public are now laughing at them. 


We are indebted to our friends of the Anti-Sla- 


mally withdraw posed as a member of the Columbia Union, his | "*7y ‘Standard for slips of Mr. Phillips’ great speech 

If Mrs. Lucy | case was referred to a committee, as usual in cases Which we print this week simultaneously with 
| of the proposal of new members. 
Mr. Judge offered a resolution to withdraw the | knowledged that Mr. Phillips has seldom excelled 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 





It was a premature announcement that Senator 


, Sumner had disposed of his residence in Wash- 


ington to Mr. Corcoran as an adjunct to his new 
hotel. Mr. Sumner is still as hard at work as 
ever, at his house, which, when sold, if at all, will 
break up us comfortable and elegant a residence 
as there is in Washington. 


Goldwin Smith, our latest imported English 
“liberal” friend, seemingly anxious to obliterate 
the memory of the fact that he was sympathetic 
with America during the rebeliion and get back 
into the good graces of his Yankee-hating friends, 
has lately been writing and speaking scandalously 
about the “Alabama” case, and particularly Mr. 
Sumner’s speech. Let him and them wriggle as 
they will; this country is all right. 

The colored man lately appointed postmaster 
at Andersonville, Georgia, has been so persecuted 
by all the white men in that vicinity, including 
the superintendent of the national cemetry, where 
more than thirteen thousand of our brave soldier 
boys lie buried, that he has been compelled to 
decline has appointment and return his commis- 
sion. The appointee was thoroughly reliable 
and fully competent fer the place. 

While the project of opening public libraries on 
Sunday is received with horror, and the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature refuses by a large majority to 
pass a law allowing it, it is noticeable that the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations have inaug- 
urated the movement atthe West. These associ- 
ations both in Chicago and Milwaukee now have 


| audience at every step, and is applauded from beginning 
toend. Mr. Pearson, Mr. Billings, Mr. Bradley. Mr. 
Bascom, Mr. Josephs, Mise Harris, Miss Cary and Mrs. 
Hunter are in the cast. All do well enough except Mr. 
Bradford, who has no comprehension of the character 

he attempts to assume, and no ability to represent it, 
trifling though it be. This young man is not equal toa 
position in Selwyn’s company. Mr. Josephs is quite 
happy in the part of an under-butler, a line of business 
for which he has shown uncommon aptitude. Three 
| more weeks only remain of the present season at this 
| theater. They will be busy weeks and should be im- 
| proved. Some of the actors now playing there may 
| never be seen again upon that stage. Several new plays 
are yet promised. Several important benefits are still to 
come off—among them that of Mr. Koppitz, next Tues- 
day, when Eichberg’s opera, ‘‘The Two Cadys,’’ will be 





| performed; and that of Mr. Selwyn on the evening of 


June 4th, for which, we learn, nearly every seat has 
been bespoken,—Linugard commences, June 7th, a season 
ef nine weeks. 

“Rosedale” is again the card at the Musewn, 
familiar as the place itself. 

“Humpty Dumpty” continues to attract more persons 
to the Theatre Comique than room can be found for. It 
is trash, but taking with the multitude. ; 

On the evening of Monday, June 7th, the recitals by Mr. 
Charles H. Vandenhoff, of Selwyn’s Theater, to which 
we have heretofore alluded, will take place at the St. 
James Hotel, whereof he is a resident. The guests of 
that popular houze have, we understand, strongly inter- 
ested themselves in the affair, so that it will be found 
difficult to secure seats if they are not speedily ordered. 
The interest of the occasion will be heightened by the 
music of the Germania Band, and the presence of a re- 
fined and cultivated audience in evening toilet. To what 
we have already said in praise of Mr. Vandenhoff as art- 
ist, scholar and gentleman nothing need now be added. 
Suffice it, then, to remark that those who appreciate 
genuine poetry, interpreted by one who has the heart to 


It is as 





their reading-rooms open on Sunday. The New 
York Mercantile Library Association has also de- 
cided to keep its rooms open on Sunday. 


* A writer in one of the daily papers urges with 
force the establishment at each of our railroad 
depots of a room where the traveller, male or fe- 
male, could revel for a few moments in the refresh- 
ing privilege of water, soap, towels and brushes, 
and plenty of them. Managers of railroads should 
prepare for the use of their patrons a wash-room 
in the depot where persons upon alighting from 
the train can go and reirrange their toilet. They 
would then not be under the necessity of visiting 
a hotel to “wash up.” A capital suggestion. 
Which road will first adopt it? 

The Springfield Kepublican is after the senior 
proprietor of the Advertiser sharp. We have of 
late deemed this peculiirly our province. But 
we welcome codperation with entire equanimity. 
It says:— : 

The Boston Advertiser suppresses, in great part, 
the testimony before the legislative committee on 
bribery and corruption, and perverts and belittles 
its character in a way that is certainly quite sus- 
picious. The reported affiliation of one of its 
leading proprietors with jobs at the State House 
and the schemes of the lobby gains some strength 
from the manner in which the whole subject is 
treated by that paper. 


Business Notes. . 
Mr. Suorey has his charming Nursery for June al- 
It closes the present volume, and is a good 
Send for a speci- 


ready out. 
sumple of what is coming in the next. 
men copy by all means. 

We call attention to the advertisement in another col- 
wn of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company, of New 
York. This is the largest and oldest establishment of 
the kind in this country. The new chop of Tea they 
advertise is highly spoken of all over the country. 

Such is the popularity of “The Gates Wide Open,”’ the 
reflex of Miss Phelps’ “Gates Ajar,”’ that Let & SnEp- 
arp have issued four editions in one week. Surely, 
knowledge of heaven is easily obtained, provided the 
author of this work had a clear sight within, 

Messrs. Grornar W. Carnes & Co., the popular 
Boys’ Clothing dealers, are now ready with their Spring 
and Summer suits, than whieh nothing can be hand- 
comer or More reasonable in price. It is well to be sure 
you get into the right store in visiting them—43 and 45 
Summer street, two doors below Hovey’s. 

Music Notes. 

Now is the music season, With the coming of the 
birds, the blossoming of the trees, the flowering of the 
tields, and all the pleasant sights and sounds and scents 
of spring-time, we have superadded, daily and nightly, 
concerts by human artists of the extremest culture, 
The first Musical Exhibition of the Primary Schools of 
Boston, at the Musie Hall, on Wednesday morning, was 
un oceasion of rarest delight—a thousand children, 
with all the accessories of artistic orchestra such as no 
city save Boston can furnish, in the presence of three 
thousand delighted spectators, under the skillful con- 
aluct of Mr. Luther W. Mason, joining their infant voices 
in perfect accord in the chorus, -- 

‘What say ally Love and mirth, in the air and in the 


earth 
Very, very soft and merry is the natural song of earth.” 


fu the afternoon of the same day we had the Second 
Musical Exhibition of the High aud Grammar schools, 
a chorus of twelve hundred pupils, an orchestra of 
forty-four performers with Mr, Kichberg conductor, and 
the great organ with Mr. Sharland organist. The Music 
Hall was completely tilled, and the varied and well se- 
lected programme was most successfully performed. 

In the evening the entire hall was again filled, not 
with singers, musicians and auditors, but with musicians 
and singers to the number of about three thousand, a 
horus rehearsing for the grand festival hereafter. 

On Thursday afternoon there was an orchestral and 
chorn! normal diapason concert, a union of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, Harvard Musical Association, and 
Boston Music Hall Association, Carl Zerrahn condue- 
tor, Bod. Lang organist. They gave us Beethoven's 
Righth Symphony in F; Mozart's ‘Non Piu Di Fiori," 
which Miss Adelaide Phillips rendered most superbly ; 
the overture to the “The Water-Carrier,”” by Cherubini; 
aud Mendelssohn's Lobgesang (Hymn of Praise), in 
Which Miss Phillips, Miss Houston and Mr. Winch 
sung the solos and duetts. We think we have never 
heard the Symphonia, particularly the  Maestoso con 
Moto,’ so well rendered as it Was on this occasion. 

The receipts for the sale of tickets for the Peace Jubi- 
lee on Monday last, the tirst day of disposal, amounted 
to upwards of forty thousand dollars! Tickets can be 
purchased for any performance during the five days, and 
one day's entertainment will be fully the equal of the 
ether. The following hymn, written for the Festival by 


the musie of Weller’s * American Hymn" :— 
Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too long! 
Spread chy white wings to the sunshine of love! 
Come while our voices are blended in song, 
Fly to ow ark like the storm-beaten dove! 
Fly to our ark on the wings of the dove,- 
Speed o'er the far-sounding billows of song, 
Crowned with thine olive-leaf garland of love, 
Augel of Peace, thou hast waited too long! 
Brothers We meet, on this altar of thine 
Mingling the gifts we have gathered for thee, 
Sweet with the odors of myrtle and pine, 
Breeze of the prairie and breath of the sea,— 
Meadow aud mountain, and forest and sea! 
Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle and pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee, 
Brothers once more round this altar of thine! 
Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain! 
Hark! a new birth-song is filling the sky !— 
Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles the main 
Bid the full breath of the organ reply, 
jet the loud tempest ot voices reply ,— 
Boll its long surge like the earth-shaking main’ 
Swell the vast song till if mounts to the sky! 
Angels of Bethlehem, echo the strain! 


Dramatic Notes, 

Mr. Jefferson's success at the Boston continues una- 
hated It has been renmrkable in every aspect, but not 
xreater than the actor and the performance deserve. 
The oftener one sees the impersonation of Rip Van 
Winkle by this finished actor the mere impressed 
he must become with the thought of the stupendous 
study, labor, refection and observation which it has 
cost. No performanee so truly natural, human, tearful 
and sidesplitting has beeu aecomplished within the 
present generation. It can be tity deseribed only by 
most extravagant laudation, and even that will fail to 
impart an adequate idea of its profound effect upon 
mind and heart. Mr. Jefferson unhappily remains with 
us but a week longer. We hope none of our readers will 


feel it and the grace and ¢locution needful to its ade- 
quate effect, will not suffer this promise of a delightful 
evening with the poets to pass unheeded by. 


Art Notes. 

The gallery of A. A. Childs & Co. is unusually attrac- 
tive, some of our leading artists having recently dis- 
played their best pictures upon its walls. Samuel Cole- 
man, of New York, is represented by a Spanish land- 
seape entitled ‘Moorish Watch Towers; the Foray,” 
which is a work of rare merit, and one that will repay 
long and careful study. Mr. Coleman is one of the few 
landscape-painters of the day whose hand keeps pace 
with his imagination. While every portion of his pic- 
tures, even to the most minute details, is carefully elab- 
orated, he is at the same time remarkable for the bold- 
ness and apparent freedom of his execution. In.the 
painting before us we have a view of the rugged, rocky 
scencry peculiar to the mountainous regions of Spain. 
In the middle distance, at the right of the picture, rises 
a lofty cone of rock, from the summit of which a signal 
light is blazing. A Moorish city is seen in the middle 
distance, and in the background is a range of hills, from 
every one of which blazes a signal fire. In the fore- 
ground is depicted an encounter between the Moors and 
Spaniards, This portion of the picture is full of life 
and action. The sudden appearance of armed horsemen 
from behind a ledge, the dismay of the Moors, who have 
sought refuge between the rocks on the opposite side of 
the pass, the waving of banners and the discharge-of 
musketry, form a series of tableaux of thrilling interest. 
Every portion of the work betrays the hand of a true 
artist. There is no attempt to produce effect at the ex- 
pense of truth. The picture was painted from a sketch 
made on the spot, and in drawing and coloring the art- 
ist has closely adhered to nature. We doubt if any 
American painter has been more successful in the study 
of rocks or in the production of atmospheric effects and 
erial perspective, This is not a picture that will attract 
much attention from that class of critics whose mouths 
water over grapes and peaches, or who indulge in ecstat- 
ics before strings of pickerel and trout; but to those who 
can appreciate a truthful and conscientious work by a 
highly-gifted artist this painting by Coleman will bea 
source of exquisite pleasure. 

“Mount Adams from the Notch"’ is a large picture by 
Thomas Hill, which has just left his easel, and which 
was sold to an appreciative gentleman of Philadelphia 
before the paint was dry. Mr. Hill’s forte lies in the 
portrayal of mountain scenery, and in this, his last, and 
in many respects his best work, he has been remarkably 
successful in reproducing the majestic features of the 
White Mountain region in all their beauty and sublimi- 
ty. The broad foreground affords him ample scope for 
the display of his peculiar talent for the delineation of 
trees, rocks and shrubbery. Inthe background Mount 
Adams lifts its-regal form, which is seen through a misty 
atmosphere, while above it float masses of rain-clouds, 
some of which hover around its very peak. The space 
between the trees in the middle distance and the base of 
the mountain is beautifully expressed; in short, the en- 
tire picture is such a faithful transcript of nature that 
the imagination revels amid the very scenes which the 
artist has depicted with so much fidelity and feeling. In 
this picture evidences of Mr. Hill's rapid progress in art 
are plainly seen, and it is easy to foresee that the day is 
not far distant when he will stand in the front rank of 
American landscape artists. On the opposite side of the 
gallery hangs an admirable copy, by Mr. Hill, of his 
large painting of the Yosemite Valley, and by its side a 
duplicate of it in chromo-lithography, by L. Prang & 
Co., which is a most faithful reproduction in every par- 
ticular. So perfect is it in color, texture, and in every 
detail, that the most critical eye will be puzzled to dis- 
tinguish it from the oil painting. Messrs. Prang & Co. 
have aimed to make this the very best of the many fixe 
chromos which have emanated from their establishment, 
and they may well be proud of their success, This chro- 
mo is sold only by subscription. A book for the recep- 
tion of names is now open at the gallery. 

“A view on the Waterbury, at Stowe, Vt.,” by Niles, 
is a decided improvement on his former works. It is 
rich in color, vigorous and bold in treatment, and lumi- 
nous and brilliant in atmospheric effects. 

“The Ferry Boat” is the title of a small painting by J. 


Fairman, of New York, which is so full of the senti- 


ment of twilight, and is so carefully painted, that it will 
be sure to arrest the attention of every person of culti- 
vated taste who visits the gallery, A ferry boat, through 
the cabin windows of which the light is shining, has just 
left her slip. Behind her the outline of the city is visi- 
ble. A new moon has arisen in the sky, in which not a 
cloud is to be seen, but over all isa cool and quiet at- 
mosphere, slightly tinged with the reflection of pale 
golden clouds in the horizon. 

The “Italian Court Yard,"" by Virgil Williams, is a 
quaint little picture, characterized by good drawing, 
cool and harmonious color, and evident careful study of 
the locality it represents. ; 

“Indian Summer," by George L. Brown, is a sketch, 
taken on the Pemigewasset river, near Plymouth, N.H., 
and a fine specimen of this artist’s brilliant coloring, 
and of his happy faculty of reproducing nature as it ap- 
pears to his observant and practiced eye. 

“An Italian Girl’’ and ‘ Normandy Interior,’ by 
Wight; “The Forest of Fontainbleau,”’ by Paul Weber; 
“After the Shower,’ by James M. Hart; ‘Towing into 
Harbor,’’ by Norton; “Mill in the Dingle,"’ by Bellows; 
and ‘A View near Boston,” by Cass, are pictures of great 
merit, and entitled to more extended notices than our 
present limits will permit. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Politieal. 

The State Department has prepared a list of 
the counterfeiters convicted and pardoned during 
Mr. Johnson’s term. ‘The total number was one 
hundred and forty-two. The pardons began with 
the remission of two sentences on the day of Mr. 
Lincoln’s funeral, and the last was on the last day 
of Mr. Johnson’s term. A similar list of the par- 
dons granted persons convicted of violating the 


| internal revenue laws shows ninety-one cases. 


At the cabinet meeting Wednesday, there was 
a full discussion of the eight-hour law, and it was 
at last concluded that the sole intent of Congress 
in passing it must have been to reduce the-hours 
of labor without reducing the pay. It was decid- 
ed, in order to prevent a different interpretation 
ofthe law by the various departments, that the 
President should issue an executive order or proe- 
lamation, stating that a full day’s work for gov- 
ernment employes shall be eight hours, and that 
for this they shall receive the pay of ten hours’ 
labor. 

BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

Sidney Bartlett, William Amory, Dwight Fos- 
ter, and several other prominent citizens, inter- 
ested in the Michigan Central Railroad, went 





orit to see him, let the pains be what they may 
At Selicyn’s we have had a new play. It is called a 
comedy, but is in reality a prolonged farce in three acts 
it was written by Henry T. Craven, author of The 
Chimney Corner,” and was never before produced on 
any stage. Jt has but one character of interest, and that 
a comic one—especially suited to the style and capacity 
of Mr. Stuart Robson. It fs that of a scapegrace, the 
initials of Whose name are precisely the same as those of 
his discreet and eminently respectable brother, who is 
continually disgracing himself and permitting the pab- 
lic to imagine that he is his brother. Thus he visits the 
country residence of a wealthy contractor on an invita- 
Zion extended to his brother but received by himself, 
“cleans out’ a young gentleman of the family at bil- 
liards, makes love to an elderly female, kisses the pretty 
maid under the very eyes of her husband, punches the 
wind out of his host’s stomagh, gets uproariously drunk, 
and tinally is ejected. It will be inferred that much scope 
is here afforded Mr. Robson for the dispigy of bjs comic 
powers, but he makes many more poiuts—justifiable and 
suecessful, too—than the author had any ides of. We 


know of no one who could approach Mr. Robson in the 


extent and huwor of bjs broad. fun. He convulses the 


| west Saturday evening, for a three weeks’ excur- 
sion over that road and its connections as far as 
| Omaha. It is a sort of annual excursion for 
| pleasure ani business inspection. 
| The 200th anniversary of the Old South church 
| will be celebrated by appropriate discourse on 
j the Sundays, May 23 and 30; by a social gather- 
ing in Horticultural Hall on Tuesday evening, 
and a thanksgiving meeting on Friday evening 
in the society’s venerable edifice. The church 
was gathered on the 12th and 15th days of May, 
1669, which corresponds to the 22d and 26th of 
our present reckoning. 
William Everett, of the art firm of Williams & 
Everett, was struck on the back of the neck and 
| head as he entered his store the other day, by a 
‘thick piece of plate glass, which inflicted a seri- 
ous wound. 
The Harvard University crew, which is to row 
the English college crews in English waters next 
| summer, wiil sail thither on July 10, on the fast 
| steamer “City of Paris’’ of the Inman line, and so 
will haye five weeks’ acclimatization and rowing 
before the race. Meantime, they are in constant 
training on the Charles river. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


company in East Douglas was entered on F 
day night and a large safe was pried open with 
wedges and robbed of bonds, certificates, &c., val- 
ued at over $20,000. The bonds mostly belonged 
to private parties and had been placed there for 
safe keeping. The robbers are supposed to have 
gone with a team to Worcester. 

An altercation occurred in Worcester, Saturday 
evening, durimg which James H. Washington 
(colored) stabbed Patrick Kinnary (Irish) in the 
bowels with a pocket knife. The wound is a 
dangerous one and it is feared will prove fatal. 
Kinnary was the aggressor. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Mark Shinborn, sentenced to ten years in State 
prison for robbing the Walpole savings bank, has 
applied to Gov. Harriman for pardon on condition 
that he gives up some of the stolen property, but 
the Governor doesn’t want to trade. 

Augusta Colburn, a young Concord dressmaker, 
has just been arrested and put under bail to an- 
swer for a series of thefts which she has commit- 
ted during several years. Money, valuable furs, 
silver ware, etc., were found in her possession. 

IN GENERAL. 

The last rail of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad, giving a second through line be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha, was laid on Tuesday, 
the day after the completion of the Pacific road. 

The New. York Sorosis met at Delmonico’s 
Tuesday night. Among the guests present were 
Mrs. Cora L. V. Hatch-Daniels-Tappan, Miss 
Olive Logan, Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, Mrs. E. Jos- 
lyn Gage, Mrs. Oliver Johnson and Mrs. Wendt 
of Milwaukee. Before adjourning, it was decided 
that the Sorosis present to Miss Ida Lewis, the 
heroine of Lime Rock lighthouse in Newport har- 
bor, R. I., a testimonial of some kind, together 
with a letter expressive of the admiration inspired 
by her noble and courageous conduct. 

Hester Vaughan, who was sentenced to be 
hanged at Philadelphia for the murder of her in- 
fant child, has been fully pardoned by Gov. Geary. 

Mrs. Cora L. V. Daniels, the spiritualist and 
trance speaker, married Col. S. F. Tappan of Kan- 
sas, lately an Indian peace-commissioner. 

This is the way cannons are broken up at St. 
Louis, to be melted over and run into railroad 
iron: The cannon, large Columbiads, were set up 
on end, the touch-hole plugged up, and then filled 
nearly full of water. An air-tight plug was then 
inserted in the muzzle and driven down witha 
mallet as far as possible. Then a heavy piece of 
iron was hoisted, with block and tackle, weighing 
3500 pounds, toa distance of about twenty-five 
feet, and let drop so as to hit on the end of the 

lug. 

. Hon. Joseph Adkins, Georgia State Senator, 
was assassinated on Tuesday in Warren County. 
He had been frequently warned not to enter the 
county, althougin it was his birth-place and his 
home through life. Paying no attention to the 
threats, he started for home. When within two 
miles of his house a man issued from the woods 
close by, and was saluted by Mr. Adkins who re- 
cognized him. The salutation was instantly re- 
turned, and was accompanied by the drawing and 
presenting of the assassin’s pistol. The fellow 
took deliberate aim and the ball pierced the Sena- 
tor’s heart, killing him instantly. Mr. Adkins 
was a staunch Republican, and had been many 
years a Baptist minister, and bore an irreproach- 
able private character. Political animosity alone 
could have prompted his assassination. He was 
one of the delegation of Georgians who visited 
President Grant, some weeks ago, to urge a fully 
legal reconstruction for his State. He is the sec- 
ond Republican member of the legislature, and the 
second of that delegation murdered since the ad- 
journment of Congress. 

The house in Frederick, Maryland, from the 
attic window of which Barbara Freitchie sent her 
famous defiance to Stonewall Jackson and his bold 
riders, has disappeared. ‘The local paper, in 
chronicling the event, says it was in pursuance of 
a determination of the city authorities to blot out 
the memory of the “Freitchie woman.” To this 
end they first passed an ordinance to widen ani 
straighten Carroll Creek near which the house 
was built; they then decided that the house was 
in the line of the proposed improvement; and the 
engineers in straightening the creck were com- 
pelled to make three sharp angles to conform to 
this decision. But the editor warns the vandals 
that the memory of Barbara Freitchie cannot be 
so easily destroyed. ‘‘The tuneful nine ‘‘have it 
in care, and poetry and seng shall waft “it down 
to future ages, and men shall say that ‘Whittier 
wrote when Barbara lived.”’ 

The Canadian exodus, judging by its outpour- 
ing through St. Albans, is tremendous. The 
night trains south over the Vermont Central for 
some time past have consisted of not less than 
twelve heavily loaded cars, and on Wednesday 
night there were over seventeen, every one full 
of French Canadians. 


, 


Foreign. 

The political agitation in Paris is very great, 
and the authorities are obliged to employ unusual 
precautions in order to preventan outbreak. The 
police have been directed to disperse all meetings 
that may be held within five days of the elections. 
The Spanish Cortes has rejected the amend- 
ment to the constitution making the form of gov- 
ernment that of a federal republic, and the propo- 
sition for atriennial directory. It is now probable 
that Marshal Serrano will be made the chief of 
the regency. 


Births. 


In Northampton, 17th inst., a son to Luke Shannon. 


Marriages. 

In this city, 18th inst., by Rev. Mr. Chapman, James 
RK. Austin to Miss Lottie O., eldest daughter of 8. G. 
Taylor. 

In Dorchester, 13th inst., by Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Al- 
pheus T. Brainerd to Miss Lucy E. Baker. 

In Covington, Ky., 13th inst., by Rev. J. McK. Riley, 
A. R. Corbin, of New York, to Jennie, daughter of 
Jesse Rand sister of President Grant. 

In Topeka, Ks., 3d inst., Levi W. Clarke to Seba Bur- 
nett, daughter of the head chief of the Pottawottomie 
nation. 


Deaths. 
In this city, [sth inst., Edmund Trowbridge Dana, 50. 
19th inst., Miss Hannah A. Rolfe, 41. 
2th inst., Elizabeth ©., wife of Edward Faxon and 
daughter of the late Col. William Pope, 45. 
In Great Ealls, N.H., 15th inst., Mrs. Ellen F., wife of 
Mr. John Newell, of Boston, 37. 
In New York, 12th inst., suddenly, George (. Good- 
win, of Charlestown, Mass., 63. 


. Weekly Retail Market Report. 


Friday, 12 M., May 21, 1s6¥. 


GROCERIES. 
Coffee. pure burned, Candles, tallow,...18 @ 20 
ERA . @ & Adamantine,....380 @ 35 

Mixed. P th...... @ 3) Sperm, P th....45 @ & 
Rye, P ib...... 10 @ 12 Lard, P f........ 18 @ 25 
Green Java, P Ib38 @ 42 Rice, P tb........10@ l4 
Green Mocna....44 @ 50 Sago, PIb...... -M@ bb 

Sugar, brown, }tbl4 @ 1 Saleratus and Soda, 
Coffee, P th.....16 @ 17 refined, P tb..12 @ 15 
Crushed, P tb..15 @ Salt, table, pqt...4@ 5 
Cat tit, .060's5% 18 @ 2 Soap, hard, large bars, 
Granulated....... @ 16 each,Ex.No.1, 25 @ 30 
Powdered........ @ 16 Do hard, smal! bars, 


each,Ex.No.1, 10 @ 12 
Do best family, box, 
eee +10 @ 12 


P 
Do common, box, 
tb 


Sugar-house Syrup. 

Eee 100 @150 
Molasses, P gal... 65 @ 5 
Tea, Oolong. P tl 00 @L% | 





English Breakfast, jj ®tb.......... 8@ ll 

tb.........1 0 @12% Dosoft,Pqt....2@ 5 

Green, P tb.. 1 20 @1 80 ~—Do Honey, cake,.5 @ 17 

Japan Tea.... 1 10 @l 35 Starch, P th...... 14 @ 1b 

Chocolate........ 45 48 Tapioca, P ib..... Ww @ 
POULTRY AND GAME. 

Chickens, P tb... .60 @1 00 Pigeons, p doz..225 @2 5 
Spring Ducks Fowls, » fh....... 25 @ 33 
® pair......125 @150 Turkeys, P tbh. ..25 @ 
Squabs............. @ 30 Geesa.............25 @ dv 
FRUITS—GREEN. 

Tomatoes, P can ..25 @ 3) Oranges, Pdoz....25 @ 50 
Apples a 37 @ SO ‘Lemons, P doz...,.20 @ 35 

ce FRUITS—DRY. - be 

Apples, P ib...... 15 @ 18 Prunes, P ..... H@ 

Currants, Zante, tb15 @ 16 Raisins, Pp ib.....18 @ 25 

Peaches, Pean....50 @ 75 Peaches, P th.....15 @ 2 

MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Erc. 
Pork, hams, whole, Beef Tongues,ib ..25 @ 3) 
Rs 18 @ 2 _ Do. saltpetered..25 @ B 
Hams, cut...... 26 @ 33 Sausages, Bologna 
Sit, Pp Ib..... 8&8 @ 2 green, P Ib...16 @ 18 
Freeh. Sac es IS @ 2 Do. dry...........@ 1B 

Beef, corned, P tbh.10 @ 20 Pork do......... 18s @ ® 
smoked,P th. ..25 @ 33 Head Cheese ..... 1 @ 18 

Corned Shoulders 14 @ 16 Tripe........ Se ine @ ib 
Smoked do......16 @ 18 Tripe, B bbl. .18 00 @20 00 

Smoked Tongues..... @1 25 half bbl...... 900 @10 00 

Pork, } bbl... $15 @ 20 \Pig’s Feet, P tb... @ 10 

MEATS—FRESH. 

Beef.sirloin....... 3) @ 3S Lamb, hindquarterl8 @ 2 
Do round.......23 @ 33 Do. fore quarter.10 @ 12 
Do rib roast... .23 @ 2 Mutton. fore quarter. 

Pork, roast and shedewbene Ge ae 

steaks ........ 18 @ Ws hind quarter....15 @ W 

Veal, fore quarter 12 @ see eee ean) » ey 

hind guarter....18 @ 33 
VEGETABLES 

Cranberries. P qt ..20 @ 2 Beets. Pgt......4@ 5 

Onions. P th......10 @ 15 Squashes, tb....... sS@ lw 

Potatoes, P pk 23 @ ® Lettuce, head. . 6@ hk 
Do., per bu.....75 @1 © Turnips, P pk... .20 @ 3 

Spinach P pk.....) @ 2 Celery..... .... .. @ 

Carrote.P bu......75 @1W) Dandelions rk.....2) @ B 

Rhubarb, P Ib... 3 @ 4 Radishes, bunch s@hk 

Tomatoes, : Beans, peck.........@ .. 
Bermuda, gt ...4) @ & Cabbages.........0 @ 25 

Peas, peck.... .1 (#) @125 Asparagus........12@ 1s 

BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
Butter, prime, Cheese. P th......12 @ 25 
OS, ES 4% @ & Skim Milk,. S@ Ww 
Medium ........ 4) @ &) Eggs. P doz S@. 
Cooking .......- N@ » 
PLOUR, MEAL &c. 
Flour, Wheat Indian meal. P ..3@ 5 
RS $10 @ 12 Farina, Pf .....16 @ 17 
Do fine, } bb] .1 30 @li0 Hominy, Pth....... @ 7 
Dome eens @ 5 Oatmeal P i...... 7@nu 
6 .PpmS @ 6 CornStarch, Pb. 14 @ 15 
PURE SPICES 

Pepper. P tb. ..... @ & Ginger. P b..... #@ BD 

aah ee a) gl 00 Cloves. P ih...... 5 @ wo 

as “el WH @ © Mustard, Ph... @ 69 

Citron, Plb...... 4) @ 42 |PureCreamTartar 65 @ 70 
NDRIES. pn..0 

Beans, dry, t..l4 16 Honey, box, i ” 

Coal, wes .. Honey, strained, ..25 30 
Do stove, ton § 00 @10 00 Kerosene, P gal.. .45 50 

Milk P qt.........8@ .. Maccaroni, PB ..25 bY 


. BOSTON, 


The office of the Douglas Ax Manufacturing | 
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WHAT A POOR MAN DID. 
The labors of the day were passed, 
And, wearied by his toil and care, 
A poor man reached his home at last, 
And sought the rest he needed there. 
He called around him all his Boys, 
Inquiring how they spent the day, 
Who answered with united voice, 
Where Fenno Clothes the Boys so gay, 
At his New Store on Washington street, 
‘our Ninety-two and Ninety-four, 
Where he Suits Boys from head to feet, 
At prices never known before. 





| SPECIAL NOTICES. 
te “NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION.”’—The Thirty-ninth New England 
Anti-Slavery Convention will be held on THURSDAY, 
May 27th, at HorricuLTuRAL HALL, iu Boston, at 10 
o'clock, A.M. Addresses during the day from WENDELL 
PHILLIPS, AARON M. PowELL, STEPHEN S. Foster, 
Ws. WELLS Brown, Mrs. Cora DANIELS TaPPaN, 
Mrs. E. F. Rockwoop, Mrs. F. W. E. Harper, and 
others, In the evening, Mrs. JuL1A Warp Hows, Rev. 
0. B. FRoTHINGHAM, WENDELL PHILLIPS and Mary 
GREW. JOHN T. SARGENT, President. 
Cuas. K. Wuippve, See’y. lt May 22. 











1g" NEW ENGLAND WOMAN’S SU®- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION .—This Society will hold pub- 
lic meetings on TUESDAY, May 25th, at 7} P. M., at 
Tremont TEMPLE, and on WEDNESDAY, May 26th, 
three sessions at HorTicuLTURAL HALL, WrNDELL 
PHILLIPS, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE 
(the eloquent leader of the women’s movement in Chica- 
go), Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Rev. GILBERT Ha- 
VEN, Rev. RowLAND Connor, WILLIAM LLOYD GaR- 
RIsON, and others, will speak at these meetings. 

May 22. It 


?@" FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
The Seconp ANNUAL MrxETING of the Free Religious 
Association will take place in Boston, in the coming An- 
niversary week, as follows :— 

On THurspay, May 27, a Business-session will be 
held in Fraternity Hall, 554 Washington street, at 3 P. 
M., fur hearing Reports, election of officers, &c.; also 
to see if the Association will make such verbal changes 
in its Constitution as are necessary to secure a legal in- 
corporation. 

On Fripay, May 28, a general Convention with three 
sessions will be held in Tremont Temple, for Addrosses, 
Essays, and Discussions on questions of special religious 
interest at this time. At the session beginning 10 A. M. 
addresses by Key. O. B. Frothingham, President of the 
Association, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, Prof. Wm. Denton and Rev. Fran- 
cis E. Abbot. 

At 3 P. M. essay by Mra. Julia Ward Howe, on “The 
Elements of Freedom in Religion and of Despotism in 
its Administration,’’—to be followed by free discussion. 

At7} P.M. essay by David A. Wasson, Subject: ‘Is 
the Province of Social Science identical with that of Re- 
ligion?'’—to be followed by addresses and discussion. 
Among the speakers expected are Rey, Rowland Connor 
and Mrs. Lucy Stone, 

Oh THURSDAY EVENING at 7 o'clock there will be an 
informal Social Gathering at No. 17 Beacon street, with 
refreshments at moderate cost for all who wish them. 

May 15. 2t WM. J. POTTER, Secretary. 


Ie" EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
33 SCHOOL STREET, Boston. 


I@- PERPETUAL INSURANCE 


EFFECTED BY THE 
NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
Dec. 19. No. 1, OLp Stare House. 6m* 


1" SAMUEL M. HARRINGTON, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW AND SOLICITOR IN CHAN- 

CERY, AND tera a FOR MASSACHU- 
SETTs. 


OrFIcE—838 MARKET STREET, 
6m* WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Mar. 6. tf 








Jan. 16. 


Ie HENRY D. HYDE (late Assistant U.S. 
Attorney) has resumed the practice of law at No. 
Court Street, Boston. 3m Apr. 3. 


1@- RICHARD HARRINGTON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, AND 
COMMISSIONER FOR MASSACHUSETTS, 


No. 8 Four-aNnD-A-HALF STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Government claims prosecuted and collections prompt- 
ly attended to. 6m* Jan. 16. 





tea MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 Summer, cornerof Arch. All moneys deposit- 
edin this institution commence drawing interest on the 
first day of each andevery month. Interest is paid on every 
full calendar month the money remains in the bank, there- 
by securing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. All de- 
posits, with the interest accruing thereon, sre secured by a 
guarantee fund of $200,000. 3m Mar. 27. 


mee ——— 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.’S 
GREAT SUN-SUN CHOP 


Is a very superior quality of Puro Natural Leaf Tea. It 
has a fine, delicate, aromatic flavor, and it is very strong. 
It is a selection of the choicest leaves from the best cul- 
tivated Tea districts of China. Vast numbers of the 
Chinese people worship the Sun as the highest and pur- 
est object of excellence, and as they designate the Em- 
peror of China ‘‘His Imperial Highness, Brother of the 
Sun, Emperor of the Celestial Flowery Kingdom,’’ it 
naturally follows that whatever commodity or object to 
which they apply the double title of “Sun-Scn’’ must 
necessarily possess the highest qualities of purity and 
imperial excellence, And that is exactly what we claim 
for our GREAT SUN-Sun Cuop—that it is perfectly pure, 
of a choice, rich flavor, very full strength, and condu- 
cive to health as well as pleasure. 


THE GREAT SUN-SUN CHOP 


is cured without coloring matter of any kind. It is fired 
or dried upon porcelain, and it must, therefore, be en- 
tirely free from all impurities. It possesses all the deli- 
cious aromatic flavor, as well as all the soothing and in- 
vigorating virtues which have rendered the Tea plant 
famous throughout many generations. 


THE GREAT SUN-SUN CHOP, 


we fee] fully persuaded, will suit the taste of all lovers 
of good Tea, whether they have been accustomed to the 
use of the Black or Green varieties heretofore. And its 
perfect purity enhances its value, and must establish it 
in favor with all classes. 

The price is ONE DOLLAR AND TeN CENTS PER 
PoU ND($1.16), which, considering its purity and strength, 
makes it the cheapest Tea in the market. We warrant 
it to give entire satisfaction, and if it does not prove so 
it may be returned, and we will refund the money paid 
for it. 
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TO CLUBS. 
| ‘THE GREAT SUN-SUN CHOP 


jis put up in neat PounD PackaGEs, with the trade 
|mark. The price—$1.10 per pound—is printed on each 
pound package. But we will furnish it to Clubs in 
; boxes of 30 or 6) pounds at the cargo price of ONE 
| DoLLAR per pound; and in case the money accompanies 
| the order, we will discount one per cent. We will ship 
| to Merchants, Peddlers or Club orders, to collect on de- 
livery, at $1.00 per pound. In order to get up aclub, 
let each person wishing to join say how much Tea he 
wants. Write the names and amount plainly on a list, 
| and when the club is complete send it to us by mail. 

| Merchants, Peddlers, or other persons desiring to 
| start business, wishing for further information, can 
| have a copy of our paper (which contains fuller informa- 
tion) mailed to them by writing for it. Address all or- 
ders to 


| THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31, 33, 35 amd 37 Vesey Street, 








P.O. Box 43 
May 2. 


NEW YORK. 
E3t 


OTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN that the sub- 
scriber has been duly appointed Executor of the 
, Will of MARIANNE HAWT! ORNE, late of Boston, 
in the County of Suffolk, deceased, and has taken upon 
himself that trust by giving bonds as the law directs. 
All persons having demands upon the estate of said de- 
| ceased are requi to exhibit the same; and all persons 
indebted to said are called upon to make payment to 
ROBERT HAWTHORNE, Executor. 
Boston, May 17, 186. 3t May 22. 


PER DAY GUARANTEED.— 
Agents tosell the Howe SucTr_e Szw- 
| ING MacuHine. It makes the lock , alike on both 
| sides, has the under-feed, and is eq in ev — 
| to any Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. War- 
ranteed for 5 years. Send forcircular. Address Jonn- 
sos, CLaRK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or 
St Mo. Riz May 2. 


~ 


; 


$10.00 
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SAT URDAY., 


MAY 


22, 1869. 








YOUTH’S 


BOYS’ AND 


CLOTHING. 


Our counters are filled with 


CHOICE CLOTHING, 


Suitable for 


SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 
BOYS AND YOUTH. 


GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 


GEORGE W. CARNES & CO., 


43 and 45 
Summer Street, 


Two Doors below Hovey’s 


N. B.--Be particular about the Number. 


May 22. 2t 





FOUR EDITIONS IN ONE 
WEEK. 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN. 
HOW THEY LIVE IN HEAVEN. 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. 





THE GATES WIDE OPEN. 
BY GEORGE WOOD, 


Author of “Peter Schlemihl in America,"’ *‘Modern 


Pilgrims,’’ &c. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. It 


May 22. 


a inhi 


THE NURSERY 
FOR JUNE, 
Now ready, is full of good things for the little people. 
What will hit their taste exactly is 
The Hammer, 
a tragedy in five acts, by A. Papa, with five spirited illus- 
trations by FromentT. In addition, there are four full- 
page illustrations, all admirable, and one of which, 


The Torn Trowsers, 
An original de- 





is alone worth the price of the number. 
sign by Miss Humphrey, 
The Sparrow’s Hotel, 

Also, an illustration of the wonderful story of “Pip and 
Jip,” are among the remaining gems. 

(GF As a new volume of THE NURSERY commences 
in July, Now is a good time to subscribe for this unique 
and highly successful little Magazine. 





TerMs—$1.50 a year in advance. A sample number, 
containing Prospectus, Premium List, Club Terms, &c., 
mailed for 10 cents. Address the publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


13 Washington Street, 
May 22. BOSTON. 


~ $1080 to ’ 
Mens and 


S9OG9 *SR, YEAR 

HPA ind 5 f 
vents wanted. «commission oF salgyyr-T every 
8 ano Li 











~e U.S Seiiucdaa, to sell ou 

Wire CigchéS-Lrivs, wurran 
or foll partic 

VOY. Lreun-. 


exis William ¥. 
ee eT ae 
« ne CATE each oe a retin Advociules 
May 22. Fat 
GAS FIXTURES, 
FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, 


-— AND = 


Gas Stoves, 


The Largest and Most Elegant Assortment 
to be found in the City. 













R. H. & Co. have opened a WAREHOUSE for the sale of 
their MANUFACTURES, being the ONLY Manufacturers 
that come direct to PURCHASERS at FIRST PRICES. We 
give no Commissions, therefore Gas Fitters do not recom- 
mend us. 

Examine our Stock before you purchase, and you will 
find it to your advantage to buy of the Makers direct. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


Dec. 12. 369 Washington St., Boston. 





“PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cleth, Plash, 
Terry, Reps and 

French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
3m 


Apr. 3. 
~ AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Saceessers te NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Etc 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 3m M1. 





REAL ESTATE. 


8.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Brointield St., Boston. 





Mar. 6. tf 
~ FAIRBANKS’ SCALES © 
TAKE THE 


FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 

And are mentioned in theawardas =~ 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


SUPERIOR 


BEAL & HOOPER 


OFFER AT THEIR 


SALESROOMS. 
8 AND 4 HOLMES BLOCK, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


—~—Axsa— 


BLACK WALNUT PARLOR SETS. 


Our facilities for manufacturing are unequalled. 
have fitted up and putin operation the past year our 
new Factory, on an entirely new model, in which ma- 
chinery of the best and most .perfect description per- 
forms the great part of labor done heretofore by hand, 
and by its use our PRICES are constantly 


REDUCED 


to the lowest points a good article can be produced at. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Apr. 3. MANUFACTURERS. 





tf 


BEST CHROMO YET! 


IN AND OUT. 


AFTER 
Beard’s Picture. 
Just Published by 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


Mayl. tf 219 Washington St., Boston. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


DENNETT & BLISS, 


(Successors to CHARLES H. BAKER & Co.,) 
383 Washington St., 


Would call the attention of purchasers to their new and 
elegant assortment of 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 





MOULDINGS, 
DECORATIONS, 


AND BORDERS, 
which they are offering to the retail trade at reduced 
prices. 

We would also invite the attention of BUILDERS 
and the COUNTRY TRADE to our stock before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 





No. 383 Washington Street, 
Near Adams House, Boston. 


Gro.N. Briss. Henry B. Jones. 


tf 
A RICH 
ASSORTMENT 


— or— 


Silver-Plated 
WARE, 


AP ==. 


BROWN & RUSSELL'S, 


Manufacturers, 
54 Bromficld Street. 


JERE. A. DENNETY. 
Apr. 10. 


OLD FIRM ON A NEW 
FOUNDATION. 


WRIGHT & POTTER, 


(PRINTERS TO THE STATE,) 
Have removed from No. 4 Spring Lane to the new and spa- 
cious building, 
19 Milk, corner of Federal Street, 


where they will be pleased to have old and new customers 
report themselves FOR BUSINESS. 


EVFRY SPECIES OF PRINTING EXECUTED at this 

establishment with neatness and dispatch, and on the most 

pvorable terms. 

GEO. W. WAR™ & CoO., 
12 CORNHIILLE, 


Have on hand a large assortment of 


STYLISH AND THOROUGH MADE 


FURNITURE, 
— ALSO — 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


At Verv Low Prices. 
REMOVAL. 
NEWELL HARDING & CO., 


SlILVvERSMITHS, 
Of No. 12 Court Square, 
Have removed temporarily to 
No. 35 School Street, 
CORNER OF CITY HALL AVENUE, 
AND NEXT TO CiTY HALL. 





“CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS — 


HAVE IN STORE THEIR 


DIAMONDS AND GEMS, 


Of the finest quality, 


Fine Watches, 


From the best manufacturers, 
Rich Jewelry; 
Byzantine Mosaic, 
Roman Gold, 
Etruscan Gold, 
Stone Cameo, 
Coral and Pearl, 


SILVER WARE 
In great variety, and an unequalled stock of 
GORHAM PLATED WARE, 
To which they invite the attention of purchasers of 
HOLIDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
240 Washington St., Boston. 


FIRST 








‘QUALITY OF STA- 
TIONERY. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 


On hand and made to order, for ALL PURPOSES 
100 STY LES OF 
Diaries for 1869, 
Embracing the new SELF-CLOSING VARIFTY. 
GOLD PENS IN RUBBER CASES, 
With Pencils, and every new pattern of holder. 
MOROCCO WORK. 


A very complete stock of POCKET-BOOKS, for Ladies or 
Gentlemen ; BANKERS’ CASES, POKTFOLIOS, &c. 


socotch=-Wood Articles. 


BACKGAMMON BOARDS, DOMINOES AND WRITING- 
DESKS. 





At Very Low Prices, 


—aT— 


J. M. WHITTEMORE & C0’, 
STATIONERS, 


He* see" w. BIRD & CO. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 
East Walpole Mass. 














Wareheanee, Ne. 55 Water St., Besten. 


CABINET FURNITURE. | 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, | 


We | 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 
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SELWYN’S. 
cocccce Mee Je H. SELNVYN. 


This (SATURDAY) afternoon, ‘Sunshine through the 
Clouds,” and ‘‘Billiards’’ ; evening, Miss AMILIE 1{AR- 
RIS’S Benefit, with “The Spirit of '76” and “Mazeppa 

On MONDAY and WEDNESDAY evenings of next 
week, a new drama, 

“SUNSHINE THROUGH THE CLow Ds,’ 
From the French of “Za Joie Fait Peur.’ 
Mrs. F. S. Chanfrau, Misses Harris and Cary, and 


Mannager......... 





” 





P.S. f ‘srs. 
Griffiths, Vandenhoff and Bascomb in the ec. -. 
And the very laughable Comed y, 
By M ; ‘BILLIARDS, 
y Messrs. Stuart Robson, H. Pearson and Co: ny. 
TU ESDAY evening, Benefit of Mr. CHARLE: xO - 
| PITZ, when “Sunshine Through the Clouds” an.: “The 


' Two Cadys”’ will be presented. 


Box Office open daily from 9 A.M. till 10 P.M. 
Doors open at 7}. Overture commences at 7} o' ‘lock. 
Performance terminates at 10.45. lt i i 2. 





“LET US HAVE PEACE!” 
GRAND NATIONAL 


PEACE JUBILEE 


— AND — 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
To be held in the 
CITY OF BOSTON, 
June 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, 186%), 
} To commemorate the restoration of 
PEACE THROUGHOUT THE LAND 
THE COLISEUM 
in which the Jubilee is to be held will afford ample ac- 
|commodation for nearly FIFTY THOUSAND PER- 
| SONS, and the series of Musical Entertainments will in- 
| clude oratorio performances by the 
GREATEST CHORUS 
ever organized in any part of the world, made up of mu- 
sical societies from all sections of the country, and 
‘TWENTY THOUSAND CHILDREN from the Public 
Schools, with an Orchestra of 
ONE THOUSAND INSTRUMENTS, 
comprising many of the principal Bands and best Musi- 
cians in the United States. 
DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 
from all sections of the Union, including 
NATIONAL AND STATE OFFICIALS, 

will participate in the Jubilee, and the citizens of Boston 
will be prepared to extend those hospitalities and atten- 
tions to visitors from abroad which they hope may serve 
to inaugurate the return of kind and fraternal feeling 
among all American citizens, and aid in perpetuating 
throughout the world, “Peace oN EARTH, GOOD WILL 
TOWARD MEN.” 

The immense outlay attendant upon this vast under- 
taking has been guaranteed with an unexampled prompt- 
ness by the citizens of Boston, ensuring tor the Festival 
and Jubilee every success which pecuniary aid can com- 
mand. 

The following scale of prices has been established : 

Single Admission, with secured seats, $5 and $3, ac- 
cording to location. 

Single Admission, without secured seats, $2. 

Season Ticket—transferable—admitting three persons 
to all the entertainments given in the Coliseum during 
the season, $100. 

The sale of Seats will commence at the Boston Music 
Hall Monday, May 17. Orders for seats, accompanied 
with the money, may be transmitted by music dealers 
throughout the country, or by mail or express, direct- 
ed to 





A. P. PECK, Ticket Agent, 
Boston Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Per order of the Executive Committee, 
Apr.17. tf HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE. 


SALLE OF TICKETS.” 





The sale of Single Tickets for any or all performances 
during the Jubilee will commence at the Music Hall 


ON MONDAY, MAY 17. 

Single admission, with reserved seats, $5 and $3, ae- 
cording to location. 

Single admission, without reserved seat, $2. 

As the sale will be conducted with strict impartiality, 
and the rule ‘‘first come, first served’ rigidly adhered 
to, it is advisable for those who desire to make choice of 
special seats to do so without delay 

Per order Executive Committee, 
May 15. tf HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE. 


To the Citizens of Boston and Vicinity. 

The Committee on Accommodation of Strangers have 
established a Bureau at 246 Washington street, Room A, 
where an explicit record will be kept of such rooms, 
halls, vestries, or unoccupied houses as may be secured 
for the comfortable shelter of the thousands of persons 
in excess of the ordinary accommodations furnished by 
our city hotels, who will visit Boston during the Jubilee 
week in June. 

Parties who are in condition to receive individuals, 
families or societies, at fuir prices, will please report to 
the clerk of this Bureau their names, localities, terms, 
number of rooms at the disposal of the Committee, and 
state whether they can furnish meals or not. 

Persons from abroad desiring to secure accommoda- 
tions in advance need only address by letter the “Clerk 
of Bureau of Accommodations, 246 Washington street, 
Room A, Boston, Mass.,’’ and they will be assigned the 
best quarters which can be secured. 


E. D. JORDAN, i 
P.S. GILMORE, Comumuilttee. 
GEO O. CARPENTER, J 


Apr. 24. tf 





- CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


=_— ne EYRE Seon cnooN cae = 
Ci OF BOSTON.—ReMopELING Station. 
Hovusr.—Sealed proposals will be received at the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Buildings until 
TUESDAY, May 25, at 12 o’clock M., for furnishing all 
materials and doing all the labor required to remodei 
Station-House No. t. The Committee reserve the right 
to reject any or all proposals received. For plans and 
specitications apply at the ollice. For the Committee, 
May 22. It FRANCIS RICHARDS, Chairman. 


Ce OF BOSTON.—East Cuester Park. 
The Board of Aldermen having recently determined 
to call that portion of Chester park east of Washington 
strect East Chester Park, and having directed that the 
numbers should commence at the end adjacent to Wash- 
ington street and continue easterly, notice is hereby giv- 
eu that a public hearing of all parties interested in such 
roposed change of name and numbers will be held be- 
ore said Board of Aldermen on MONDAY next, the 
24th of May inst., at 4 o’clock P.M. 
By order of the Board of Aldermen, 
May 22. lt S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


ITY OF BOSTON.—Sewers.—In Board of 
Aldermen, May 17, 1869.—Ordered, That due notice 
be given that this Board will, on Monday next, at4 
o'clock P.M., take into consideration the expediency of 
rebuilding the Common Sewer on Orchard street, and in 
Eustis street, between Orchard and Dearborn streets, 
and of assessing the expense thereof on all persons who 
may enter their particular Drains into such Common 
Sewer, or who by any more remote means shall receive 
any benefit thereby. Any person making objections 
thereto will then and there be heard. 
May 22. S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk 
Sig OF BOSTON.—Sewenrs -- In Board of 
Aldermen, May 17th, 1569.—Ordered, That due no- 
tice be given that this Board will, on Monday next, at 4 
o'clock P.M., take into consideration the expediency of 
constructiug Common Sewers in Cabot street, between 
Culvert street and Linden park, and in Vernon street, 
between Belmont and Cabot streets, and in Bainbridge 
street, at the northerly end, about 400 feet In length, and 
of assessing the expense thereof on all persons who 
may enter their particular drains into such Common 
Sewer, or who by any nore remote means shall receive 
any benefit thereby. Any person making objections 
thereto will then and there be heard. 
May 22. It S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk 


CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 








&% WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


ta From Long Wharf. 4 
IN A FEW DAYS. 

The Al extreme clipper-ship 

GOLD HUNTER, 
PURE ain eee hiss 6 ee cans COMMANDER. 
This celebrated clipper-ship, so well and favorably 
known to the trade, is now rapidly receiving her cargo, 
and will sail as above. 
NATH’L WINSOR & CO., 

127 State St., corner of Broad. 

Mesers. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agents in San Francisco 
May 15. tf 


fase & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


ta From Lewis Wharf. 43 
The magnificent Al Clipper Ship 














ANAHUAC, 
ISAAC N. JACKSON............... COMMANDER, 


Is in berth with a portion of her cargoon board. She 


has made one voyage, delivered her cargoes in perfect 
order, and has proved herself a very fat vessel. 
pee gor will please hurry forward their engagements 
For freight, apply to GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS, 114 
State street. 
Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanchard 
Co. Apr. 17. 
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OLD PAPERS! 
For Sale Cheap 


aT THIS OFFICE. 
Commonwealth size, WHOLE, CLEAN, NEAT—just the 
thing for PICTURE-FRAME, FURNITURE or CROCKERY 
DEALERS, BAKERS, &e., ke. 
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General Grant’s Administration. | tal; here-and-there, however, a slight ob 


—_— 


BY HENRY WILSON. 


{From the Jndependent.} 

Two months have now passed since Gen. Grant, 
in the presence of assembled thousands of his ad- 
miring countrymen, took the oath prescribed for 
the President of the United States. To him, 
these have been months of trials such as he has 
never known. From all sections of the land came 
an earnest, persistent, vehement pressure for place 
such as no President had ever encountered. Per- 
haps the pressure for offices was for a few days in 
1861 quite as strong; but the impending civil war 
checked it. Many who then sought civil service 
hastened to join the nation’s defenders, and patri- 
otism demanded the retention in office of some 
Democrats who were loyal to their country. Then 
disappointed aspirations were forgotten or silenced 
in the clash of arms. Now nothing came to break 
the terrible pressure upon the President. Now 
nothing comes to arouse to high deeds, ungrati- 
fied ambitions, nor to silence disappointed aspira- 
tions. Many seek, but few can be taken. That 
few are, doubtless, more than satisfied that their 
own merits, rather than the President’s favor, won 
for them the glittering prizes. The many who 
were not taken see no merit in their successful 
rivals, nor sagacity in a President who could over- 
look claims like theirown. The successful few, 
having won only that which they think of right 
belong to them, are chary of their thanks. The 
unsuccessful many, having had that which they 
think should be theirs of right withheld by an un- 
appreciating and ungrateful President, are profuse 
in their censures. 

Several appointments have been made that 
were ‘‘not fit t¢ be made.” The truest friends of 
the President see this; but they confidently hope 
that these errors will be speedily corrected, that 
these errors will be admonitions in the future. In 
spite, however, of the mistakes, for which the 
President is not alone responsible, the new appoint- 
ments have been, as a whole, marked improve- 
ments. Four-fitths of the appointees are abler 
and purer men than the men whore places they 
take. Noman atall acquainted with the public 
men of the country—no man who has any know!l- 
edge of the men removed, or the men appointed, 
—cau doubt the correctness of this deciaration. 
More especially is this true of the internal reve- 
nue appointments. The Commissioner of the In- 
ternal Revenue is a gentleman of large capacity 
and practical experience, and he has brought to 
the public service and inflexible purpose to reform 
abuses and collect the revenues. ‘The future will 
demonstrate the fact that the assessors and col- 
lectors he bas appointed are, as a whole, greatly 
superior to the officers whose places they take. 

Whatever may be the merits or the demerits of 
the appointees to office, there is, and there will 
continue to be for some time, expressions of dis- 
appointment, unfriendly criticisms and carping 
censures. But the patriotic and liberty-loving 
masses that made Gen. Grant President should 
not allow themselves to be blinded by the dust 
nor prejudiced by the clamor raised by the disap- 
pointed applicants tor place. In the multiplicity 
of his appointments the President has sometimes 
failed ‘‘to put the right man in the right place ;” 
but he has not failed to firmly maintain the patri- 
otic, liberty-loving, just. and-humane ideas, prin- 
ciples and policies that made him Chief Magis- 
trate. Never before has the nation been so exalt- 
ed. Never before has the government been ad- 
ministered for sixty days so in harmony with the 
demands of patriotism, liberty, justice and a hu- 
mane and Christian civilization. 

There no longer gues out from the Executive 
mansion words that embitter men against their 
country and their countrymen. The Chief Mag- 
istrate now seeks to bring all branches of the gov- 
ernment in accord, and to inspire hope, confidence 
and good-will among the people. He joins Con- 
gress—or, rather, he leads Congress—and his 
Joyal countrymen in the grand work of restoring 
the Union, and of making the nation one in affec- 
tion and purpose. Inspired by his words and acts, 
tens of thousands of his countrymen in the States 
lately in rebellion are now striving to restore the 
unity of the nation on the basis of loyalty and 
equality of rights. Patriotism applauds the firm, 
wise and practical action of President Grant for 
the restoration of the States and the unity of the 
people. 

President Grant is the first Chief Magistrate of 
the republic who is committed to the policy of 
securing to citizens without distinction of color or 
race the right of suffrage. He accepts in all. its 
fullness the policy of human rights that recognizes 
the equal cinzenship of the black man. In ap- 
pointments to official positions he has bravely re- 
cognized the rights and privileges of the colored 
race. ‘Two colored citizens represent the nation 
abroad; two colored citizens have been made as- 
sessors of internal revenue; and another colored 
citizen is postmaster of Columbia, the capital of 
haughty South Carolina. Through all our his- 
tory the conduct of the nation toward the black 
race has been in violation of the spirit ot Christi- 
anity. Grant was elected by the friends of the 
despised and wronged black man to assure to him 
equality of rights. To that noble work he is giv- 
ing practical evidences of personal and official de- 
votion. Surely liberty applauds this firm and 
cunsistent action of President Grant. 

The conduct of this protessedly Christian nation 
toward the red man has, for generations, been in 
violation not only of the precepts of Christianity, 
but even of the sense of justiceamong men. Gen. 
Grant, in his Inaugural Addrese, remembered the 
wronged Indian, and reminded the nation of dis- 
regarded it not forgotten duties. President Grant 
has inaugurated a policy that seeks to redress the 
wrongs of the red man, to save his perishing race 
from annihilation, and to lift him up to the bless- 
ings of civilization and to the rights of American 
citizenship. Asan evidence cf his and the nation’s 
sincerity, he has placed an Indian at the head of 
the Indian Bureau. He has dismissed agents 
more than suspected of cheating the Indians out 
of portions of the sums the nation doles out with 
sparing hand. He has summoned the followers of 
William Penn to the task of securing peace with, 
and dealing justly by, the red mam He has se- 
lected men honvred for their disinterestedness, 
benevolence and charities to aid him in this 
grand work of justice and humanity. Humanity 
applauds and Christianity blesses this work inaug- 
urated by the President. 

In this time of the noisy clamors of disappoint- 
ed ambitions, the patriotic, the just, the humane, 
the men who would make this nation what it pro- 
fesses to be—a free and Christian nation—should 
remember the great work President Grant is do- 
ing tor the country and for its people of all races. 
They should remember, too, that the counterteit- 
ers and the thieves no longer look to the President 
for pardon and protection. And they should not 
forget that an honest effort is now making, with 
high hopes of success, to collect the revenues, re- 
duce the expenses,diminish the public debt, and 
maintain the nation’s faith and honor. 

The people who trusted General Grant when 
he was struggling in the storms of the Wilder- 
ness and in the trenches before Richmond were 
not mistaken. They who now trust President 
Grant in the grand work in which he is engaged 
may find that no faction or party can disturb or 
deteat his administration. 





MISCELLANY. 


VaccINATION AND THE Smatt Pox.—Dr. 
Nichols, of the Journal of Chemistry, denies the 
impression, sometimes entertained, that any vac- 
cination, however thorough, will eradicate vario- 
loid as well as small pox. He says: In our view, 
repeated vaccinations will not eradicate varioloid, 
and varioloid does not result trom impertect vac- 
cination. Varioloid may properly be regarded 
as modified small pox; and those who have suf- 
fered most from kine-pox vaccination, who have 
apparently been most thoroughly brought under 
i's influence, are the ones who will most hkely 


have varioloid if exposed to the contagion of | 


small pox. It depends upon the peculiarities or 
idiosyncrasies of individuals. Some persons it 
1s almost or quite impossible to bring under the 
influence of kine-pox virus. Others are but slight- 
ly affected by it; such we regard as not likely to 
contract the modified torm of smali pox if ex- 
posed. There are peculiarities of organization, 
peculiar susceptibilities, in certain individuals, 
which render them liable to contract malignant 
diseases. We see this in children. How greatly 
chiliren, even of the same family, differ in this 
regard. It is one of the most puzzling problems 
which comes under the votice of medical men, 
and a subject upon which we earnestly desire 
light. 


Tas Eoyrtian Desexr.— Professor Owen has 
addressed a prper to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, of which he is a foreign associate. on the 
geological nature of the Egyptian Desert along 
the line of the Suez Canal. After stating that 
he has collected fossil organic remains in the en- 
virons of Cairo, at Memphis, in the plains of Ka- 
layat-Rayan, pertaining to the Libyan Desert, 
which is remarkable tor its abundance of petrified 
trunks of palm-trees, &c.; in the ravine of Babel- 
Molook leading to the Tombs of the Kings, at 
Thebes; and, lastly, along the salt-water canal 
between Port Said and Suez, he proceeds to show 
that from these remains it appears highly proba- 
ble that the desert formerly was the bed of a sea, 
and the upheaval of which formed the present 
isthmus. fossils collected by Mr. Owen com- 


| 


liquity | 
denotes a local excess of upheaving force. At the 
Serapeum, near the great basin of the Bitter 
Lakes, the strata ged consist = ~s 
slight. lomerated at times, and containin 

aaa “Aint with occasional nodules of hardened 
clay. North of the Lakes, the layers are decid- 
edly argilaceous. The annual deposits of the 
Nile could not have commenced until after the 
upheaval of the mountain ranges, which led to the 


London is dark and dingy. Many of the streets 
in Paris are wide and straight, and assmooth and 
clean as the mall on Boston Common, allowing a 
velocipede to run just as easily as on the floor of 
a hall. London abounds in narrow streets, many 
of them almost as rough as those of Boston. The 
police of Paris wear a neat frock coat, with a soft 
hat, the rim of which is rolled to a point before 
and behind, and they carry asword. The Lon- 
don police wear a stiff hat, with a sugar-loaf 





formation of rivers. The soil of Egypt seems 
therefore to be of comparatively the most recent 
date, and yet it was inhabited by the most ancient 
civilized society known. The discoveries of Ma- 
riette Bey at Saggarah and Memphis seem to have 
proved that the period of Cephren, the founder of 
the second pyramid, answers to the third reign of 
Manetho’s fourth dynasty, or to 6000 years before 
the present period. 
Tue Prostem.— 
Her life is all one neutral tint; 
A cold and quiet gray; 
No thunder-cloud nor sunbeam glint 
Darkens or chéers her way ; 
No great events their shadows cast 
Across her present or her past. 
From year to year she patient sips 
The tasteless cup of lite; 
No annals e’en escape her lips 
Of blighting care or strife ; 
And rarely from them falls one word 
That would be worthy to record. 


She is not old, she is not young, 
She works from day to day, 

Nor cares for those she dwells among; 
And hers—the neighbors say— 

A nature neither warm nor cold, 

Too soft to carve, too hard to mould. 

And yet her face has saddening power; 
I seek the cause in vain— 

As sometimes, at the twilight hour, 
A misty, treeless plain, 

With drearier teelings fills the heart 

Than scenes of strife or storm impart. 

Kingdoms might fall, and empires quake, 
Nations rejoice and groan, 

And in her breast no interest wake; 
Yet surely I have known 

A sound, a scent, a trifling thing, 

Search out some memory’s hidden spring; 

When, slowly rising to her eye, 
I see a faint light glow, 

And then—I know not how or why— 
It must be long ago— 

By that pale gleam I read the cost 

Of a life’s weltare staked and lost! 





Tue Ipswicn Frigut.—On the 21st of April, 
two days after the battle of Lexington, a scene of 
/terror and confusion was witnessed in Essex, 
| which extended itself to several of the neighbor- 

ing towne, and has since been called ‘Fhe Great 
Ipswich Fright.’”” The news of the great Lex- 
ington fight in all its exaggerated details had just 
been received. Terrible stories of the atrocities 
; committed by the dreaded ‘‘Regulars” had been 
| related, and it was believed that nothing short of 
/a general extermination of the patriots, men, wo-! 
/menand children, was contemplated by the British | 
‘commander. Under this excitement, a rumor, 
| which no one attempted to trace or authenticate, 

| was spread from house to house, that the British 
had landed and were marching upon the town. 
| The terror was indescribable. What should they 
do? Defense was out of the question, as all the 


young and able-bodied men of the town and of 


| the entire region had marched to Cambridge. No 
relief was left to them but in flight. All that 
could left their houses and fled trom the town. 
Almost simultaneously the people of Beverly 
| were sinitten with the same terror. How the ru- 
mor was communicated no one could tell. It was 
| there believed that the enemy had fallen upon Ips- 
wich, and massacred the inhabitants without re- 
gard to age or sex. As our people ran northerly 
| tor satety they found that the people of Rowley 
; had run to Newbury, and the people of Newbury 
/had run to Salisbury; and the fright extended as 
far up the river as Haverhill, whose inhabitants 
;fled across the river in boats to Bradford. It was 
‘not until next morning that the fugitives were un- 
deceived. Such of our town’s people as could 


not or would not leave their homes, became con- | 


vinced that the terrible rumor was untounded. 
A young man from Exeter who happened to be 
_in town, mounted his horse and followed the fly- 
ing multitude, undeceiving all whom he overtook, 
}and thus betore the next night they were all 
quietly lodged in their homes.—Jtev. Dr. Crowell’s 
History of Essex. 
| Jous Pua:nix AND JeFFERSON Davis.— When 
Jeflerson Davis was Secretary of War he is- 
}sued circulars to all the army officers, asking of 
them specifications for a proposed new uniform. 
Phoenix, who was an excellent draftsman, set to 
_work and produced a design. He made no great 
change in the uniform, but he proposed revolu- 
tionizing the entire system of modern tactics by 
‘an iron hook. This hook was tv be attached to 
the seat of every soldier’s pants. It applied to 
every arm of the service, cavalry, infantry and 
jartillery. He illustrated its use by a series of 
well-executed designs. He quoted high medical 
| authority proving its advantages in a sanitary 
| point of view.” The heavy knapsack, he argued, 
| Induced a stooping position and a very great con- 
| traction of the chest. But hung on the hook by 
!a strap connecting with the shoulder, it would 
‘brace the body back and expand the chest. The 
cavalry thus were to be rendered more secure in 
| their seats, hooked to a ring in the saddle. All 
‘the commissioned officers were to carry a light 
twenty-foot pole, with a ring attached to the end. 
| This was to be used during an engagement in 
drawing the stragglers back into the ranks. He 
illustrated a terrific battle, the generals and colo- 


nels being thus occupied, running about hauling | 
In many other un- | 


stragglers back to the ranks. 
heard-of ways did he expatiate on the value of 
hishook. Jefferson Davis was enraged. His dig- 
nity was wounded and the service insulted. 


be court-marshalled for contempt. 
made aware of Phanix’s transaction, as well as 
the cloud hanging over him. He looked over the 
plates. He saw a regiment, their back toward 
him, drawing up in a line, knapsacks, blankets, 
hams, and ail manner of camp equipage, pending 


from each soldier on the hook. Marcy broke | 
Said he to Davis: “It’s no use to court: | 
The matter will be made pub. | 

1 


down. 
martial this man. 
lic; the laugh will settle entirely on us, and be- 


sides, a man who has the inventive ingenuity | 


here displayed, as well as this faculty of design, 
illy directed though it be, is too valuable to the 
service to be trifled with.” John Phoenix was 
not brought to grief, and Davis’ anger was at 
length sutticiently molified for him to enjoy the 
joke. It does not appear, however, that they 
adopted Phoenix's plan. 
| ‘Tae Paciric Raitroap.—(By George W. 
Bungay.)— 
Rivet the last Pacific rail, 
With a silver hammer and golden nail; 
For over the hill and over the vale, 
The iron horse is swiftly coming. 
| Along the prairies wild flowers sweet 
With red lips kiss his flying feet, 
| Wild eagles his wild scream repeat :— 
| His hymn of praise the bee is humming, 
| Hail to the day and deed! 
Hail to the iron steed! 
Hail to the iron rail! 
Hail to the West, all hail! 
Now the rising and setting sun 
Shall see the East and West are one, 
Wherever the steed of steam shall run, 
The Unien shall be one forever. 
State linked with State with iron bands, 
Hearts inked with hearts, and hands with hands, 
Hail to our broad free lakes and lands! 
Hail to our tree lands! 
Hail to our free hands! 
Hail the golden nail! 
Hail the latter rail! 
Over prairies of gold and green, 
Over rivers that roll between,— 
Plumed mountains of richest sheen, 
The steam-horse toils harder and harder, 
Now searing the wild herds and flocks, 
Now thundering over granite blocks, 
Now climbing the steep shelving rocks, 
| Now up the Sierra Nevada. 
Hail to the plains below! 
Hail to the peaks of snow! 
Hail to the hammer’s stroke! 
Hail to the echoes woke! 
From ocean to ocean the rail 
Runs over the mountain and vale, 
Which echo with blows on the nail, 
Now heard by the list‘ning races 
Hail to the pathway of nations here! 
It runs to-day through a hemisphere, 
The good-time coming must nos be near, 
It shines on our hope-lighted faces. 
Hail to the age of steam! 
Hail to the iron team! 
Hail to our iron bars! 
Hail to our flag of stars! 


Loxpow anp Parts Compiren —After spend- 
ling a week in Paris, a trip to London, though I 
|remained but a single day, afforded a good oppor- 

tunity to compare first impressions of the two 
great cities of Europe. <A journey by express 
trains, crossing the channel from Calais to Dover, 


He | 
instantly made out an order directing Phoenix to | 
Marcy was ' 


crown; and. on every hand, the stranger nutices 
/a stiffness and formality as compared with Paris. 
' I bad occasion to call upon several publishers, and 
‘found them always in a room somewhat secluded, 
‘and frequently marked “private,’”’ and was ad- 
mitted only after sending up my card, or name, 
even when I called for a second interview at an 
‘appointed hour; still I was courteously received 
\in all cases. I have often heard of a London fog, 
but now I have seen one—so far as the darkness 
would allow. The entire day was cloudy and 
misty, but, about half-past ten, it suddenly grew 
dark, and in a few minutes it was as necessary to 
light up as on a star-light evening when there is 
no moon. 
short distance in the street; and had the phenom- 
enon occurred anywhere but in London there 
would have been great alarm. Mr. Smialley of 


quite unusual, even for that metropolis, and Mr. 
Low of the well-known publishing house of Samp- 
son, Low & Co., a man well advanced in life, said 
he had never seen such a phenomenon before. 
In fifteen minutes it was again as light as usual 
fora cloudy day. There is no scarcity of people 
either in Paris or London, but in neither city, so 
far as I have seen, is there any street so densely 
crowded as Broadway, New York, nor one which 
it is nearly so difficult to cross in safety; but Lon- 
don has its underground railways, and the busiest 
streets in Paris are much wider than Broad way .— 
Mr. Richardson, in Congreyationalist. 


Tue O_p Farmenr.—(By Bayard Taylor.)— 
Well—well! this is a comfort, now the air is mild 
as May, [to day, 


And Reuben ploughs the hill for corn; I thought 
it would be tough, [enough. 
But, now I see the furrows turned, I guess it’s dry 


like the sun. 
When I can’t see how things go on, 1 fear they’re 
I might have farmed till now, 1 think—one’s fam- 
ily is so queer— [year! 
As if a man can’t oversee who’s in his eightieth 
Father, I mind, was eighty-five before he gave up 
his ; |rheumatiz. 
But he was dim o’ sight, and crippled with the 
1 tollowed in the old, steady way, so he was satis- 
fied ; [can’t abide. 
But Reuben likes new-fangled things, and ways I 


seems easier here: [year! 
I haven’t seen as fine a spring this five-and-twenty 





I would have sworn, ee for corn! 
Since they were husking on the flat, and now they 


When I was young, time had tor me a lazy ox’s 
pace, [ win the race. 


But now it’s like a blooded horse, that means to | 


| And yet I can’t fill out my days, I tire myself with 
naught; [head with thought. 


| I'd rather use my legs and hands than plague my 


| Now Reuben’s on the hither side, his team comes 
back again; [strain; 
| I know how deep he sets the share, I see the horses 
A had that field so clean of stones, but he must 
{ plough so deep, 
| He’ll have it like a turnpike soon, and scarcely fit 
If father lived, I'd like to know what he would 
| say to these [chemistries ; 
| New notions of the younger men, wao farm by 
| There’s different stock and other grass; there’s 
patent plough and cart— _[ broke his heart. 


‘Five hundred dollars for a buli! it would have | 


| They think I have an easy time, no need to worry 
now— [sow and plough; 
Sit in the porch all day and watch them mow, and 


| Sleep in the summer io the shade, in winter in the | 


| sun— [it’s done! 
| I'd rather do the thing myself, and know just how 
| Well—I suppose I’m old, and yet ’tis not so long 
ago 


Aud William raked, and Israel hoed, and Joseph 
pitched with me: be! 


I don’t mind William’s hankering for lectures and 
tor books; [looks ; 

IIe never had a farming knack—you’d see it in his 
But handsome is that handsome does, and he is 
well to do: [Jesse, too. 
*Twould ease my mind if I could say the same of 
‘There’s one black sheep in every flock, so there 
must be in mine, |dersign ; 

| But I was wrong that second time his bond to un- 
It’s less than what his share will be—but there’s 
the interest! [to invest. 

| In ten years more I might have bad two thousand 
There’s no use thinking of it now, and yet it makes 
me sore; [a little more. 

| The way I’ve slaved, and saved, I ought to count 
| I never lust a foot of land, and that’s a comfort, 
sure, [me poor. 
And if they do not call me rich, they cannot call 
Well, well! ten thousand times I’ve thought the 
things I’m thinking now; |clover-mow ; 





| I’ve thought them in the harvest-field and in the | 


| And sometimes I get tired of them, and wish I’d 
something new— jman to do? 
But this is all I’ve seen and known; so what’s a 


’Tis like my time is nearly out,—of that I’m not 
atraid ; [paid. 
I never cheated any man, and all my debts are 
They call it rest that we shall have, but work 
would do no harm: [some sort 0’ farm! 


There can’t be rivers there, and fields, without | 


| —Hearth and Home. 


PuonoGraruy.—Did you ever reflect, reader, 


Did you ever contemplate the many years it has 
cost you to learn how to read your own language 
correctly? Did vou ever wish to write as fast as 
you speak? Did you ever envy reporters for 


taking down speeches verbatin? Well, then, the | 
possibility to write as fast as you speak is within | 


your reach. You have all certainly heard of pho- 
nography and stenography ¢ 
who has the patience to practice those arts for 
years, until, perhaps, you have become as skilled 
| as those reporters! And what is the good of it 
it you have learned it? You don’t want to report! 
| There are others to do that work for you! There 
|are, dear reader; but, I teli you, try—try, and 
; you will judge differently. Phonography is an 


art which recompenses the student at every step; | 


and if you knew its whole importance you would 
certainly not shun the trouble. Let me give you 
the outlines of the history of short-hand. 

As far as history is handed down to us, the 
Egyptians made a beginning; they had three dif- 
| feront ways of writing, one of which you have 
| heard of—the hieroglyphic—the figure of an ob 
ject for the idea connected with it; another they 
ha! for secrecy, and still another for merchants. 
The Phenecians brought the art from Egypt to 





| Greece; the Grecians to Rome. The Hebrews | 


cultivated it, also. (See Jeremiah, 36: 24; Ezra, 
| 14: 24; Psalms of David, 2.) 


| Taylor made important improvements. In 
| France it was known as early as 1651 (Jacques 
| Cossard). Th. Pierre Bertin originated a system, 
| which is still in use. But it would never have 

reached its present perfection but for the great la- 

vors of Isaac Pitman at Bath, England, in 1837. 
| Instead of using mere contractions and abbrevia- 

tions, he invented signs representing the sounds 
| ot langnage, so that each sign stood for one sound. 
| Abbreviations and contractions could be miscon- 
| strued, bat “signs for sound” gave the word as 


; complete as it was spoken. The signs, having a 


| geometrical basis, rendered writing so simple that | 


j it was accessible to everybody. This he called 
'**phonography,”’ or sound-writing. It was the 
‘first step taken towards universal writing, be 
cause all languages have sounds, and a great ma- 
jority of sounds in common. 
Isaac Pitman’s son (Benj. Pitman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio,) brought and introduced phonography to 
; America. To him, or rather to his labors, are we 
}indebted for the frthfu literal reports of the pro- 
| ceedings of Congress, for the eminent speeches of 
great orators, and, indeed, for all valuable items 
contained in pewspapers in reference to this sub- 
ject. Recently, Andrew Graham of New York 
pertected phonography, especially in reference to 


reporting, which necessarily implies contractions | 


and abbreviations. Another American, James E. 
Manson, also ot New York, and reporter by pro- 
tession, claims to have completed the art: but I 
am too bad a judge to state whether it has been 
completed or not. I only dare say that as long as 
the human generation is progressing, mentally, so 
long every art will be open to improvement. 
| Ihave conversed with German stenographers, 
| whose opinion it was that Germany has overruled 
‘both Kagland and America in this art. Their 
system, although essentially different, is still truly 
phonograpiic, but boasts of the advantage to rep- 
resent vowels and consonants without lifting the 
pen, and without consuming more time than Eng- 
lish and American reporters. In Germany ste- 
| nography was practised as early as 1515, but it 


prise a period extending from the upper oolithic | requires about the same time as from Boston to reached its present state of perfecton in 1841, by 


furmation and cretaceous beds to the tertiary pe- 
riod of the old cocene and middle miocene. In 
the cuttings now rapidly progressing between Is- 

ilia and Suez the strata are generally horizon- 


| New York, but the fare is higher $22 for the trip 
‘(gold). Paris looks like a new city, as much so, 
jin many quarters, as Chicago. London looks an- 
cient and rusty. Paris is light, open, and airy. 


the laborious stadies of William Stolze, of Berlin, 
Prussia. D. P. Lindsiey, of Connecticut, tried 

| also to combine vowels with consonants, but ut- 
terly tailed, as far as I know. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


In connection with phonography, phonotypy 
was invented, and such works as the New Testa- 
ment, the Vicar of Wakefield, and some of Shake- 
speare’s plays, appeared in phonetic print in Bath, 
England. I strongly recommend the reader to 
procure some of such works to facilitate reading. 
Benj. Pitman and Elias Longley, both of the Pho- 
nographic Institute in Cincinnati, Ohio, have is- 





One could discern objects but a very | 


the Zribune rooms remarked that it was something | 


And yet ’tis March the twentieth, or twenty-first, | 


sued primers, readers, and story books which 
speak for themselves. I gave a phonetic primer 
, to my son, seven years old, and he studied it, 
| without any promptings on my part, in the time 

he could spare from school hours. I have since 

read in an article in a St. Louis paper, that ‘‘Clay 
' School,’ a public school in St. Louis, has intro- 
| duced the phonetic primer into the classes of the 
' “little ones” with great success. It is to be 
' hoped that such talented men as Benj. Pitman 
| and Andrew Graham, in the name of true pro- 

gress, will go hand-in-hand to establish a uniform 
| aystem of phonograpby and phonotypy for our 
| great republic.—Eudward Von Adelung, in Boston In- 
| vestigator. 


} — 


| Tue Last Raizt.—In one of the offices occu- 
pied by the Union Pacific Railroad Company in 
| Nassau street stand a pick and shovel bearing 
these inscriptions :— 

“Pick that struck the first blow on the Union 
Pacific Rairoad, Omaha, Dec 2, 1863. Pickers: 
Thomas Acheson, Nelson L. Williams, George 
Francis Train, Peter A. Dey.” 

“Shovel used by Gov. Saunders to move the 


MAY 


FRESH 
CANTON MATTINGS! 


JUST LANDED. 
A HEAVY STOCK OF 
“Extra Choice Fowtoong,” | 
**Choeysun,” 
* Rainbow,” 


ALSU, IN STORE, 
“BE W Spread Eagle.’’ 
** Golden Dragon,’’ 
— AND— 


OTHER LEADING BRANDS, 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO., 


164 Washington st. 
May 15. 2t 


“Imperial Crown.” | 


\CARPETINGS,| 


22, 1869. 


SPRING, 1869. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 
NEWLY-MARRIED PEOPLE, 
PARTIES FURNISHING 


RESIDENCES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
STEAMERS AND OFFICES, 


Are invited to examine our 


FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMEMT 


— OF — 


CHINA MATTINGS, 
WINDOW-SHADES, 


— AND— 


OIL CLOTHS. 








tirst earth in the Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Neb., Dec 2, 1863. Shovellers: Alvin Saunders, 
Governor of Nebraska; B. E. B. Kennedy, May- 


or of Omaba; J. M. Palmer, Mayor of Council | 


Blufils; Augustus Kountze, Director U. P. R. R.” 
| At Promontory Point, Monday week, eleven 
| hundred miles west of Omaha, Leland Stanford, 
| President of the Central Pacific, T. C. Durant, 
Vice-President of the Union Pacific, and other 
officers of the two Companies assisted in laying 
the last rail and driving home the last spike upon 
the continental railway. From to-day the Pacific 
Railroad is an accomplished fact. A more stu- 
pendons achievement has never been chronicled 
in so short a sentence. 

Upon the first of July, 1862, ‘‘An Act to aid 
| in the construction of a Railroad and Telegraph 

Line from the Missouri River to the Pacitic Ocean” 


TO 


| of House and Hotel Keepers, Railroad Companies, Car- 
riage Makers, Church Committees, Furniture Dealers, 
and the public generally, to the great advantage of 
Sponge over Hair, as prepared by the American Elastic 
Sponge Company. Una sanitary point of view its supe- 
riority is manifest in various ways, it being anti-conta- 


j 


gious, @ sure preventive of moths or inseet life of any 
description, its perfect purity, its elasticity and durabili- 
, ty far excelling that of Hair, not matting and requiring 
working over, as is the case with Lair of every quality. 


‘CONSUMERS OF CURLED HAIR. | 


The undersigned would respectfully call the attention | 


Having recently enlarged and renovated our premises, 
we have on exhibition the j 


CHOICEST PRODUCTIONS 


IN OUR LINE OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LOOMS, 
WHICH WE OFFER AT 
SATISFACTORY PRICES 


TO THE PURCHASER. 





For Carriage and Railroad Car work it is far prefera- 
| ble to Hair or any other Known material, Abundant 


{ . . . . , ' . | 
} testimonials are in our possession from Car aud Car- 


I don’t half live, penned up in doors, a stove’s not | 
[badly done: | 


I’m glad I built this southern porch; my chair | 


And now the time goes round so quick !—a week, | 


was signed by Abraham Lincoln, Solomon Foot, | riage Makers, Church Committees, Physicians and oth- 


Grow, Speaker of the House of Representatives. | favor of this material for all upholstering purposes, suf- 
| ‘this act authorized the formation of the Union | ticient to satisfy the most skeptical, notwithstanding the 
| Pacific Railroad Company, and among the names | most outrageous reports of dealers in Hair against its 
| of the incorporators we note thoze of Dean Rich- | use. It is cheaper, besides being superior to Hair, and 
| mond, Royal Phelps, Azariah Boody, Ben Holla- | consumers are not liable in the purchasing of Sponge to 
day and Samuel B. Ruggles, ot New York; C. be cheated by paying for what they do not get, as is the 
S. Bushnell, of Connecticut; George W. Cass, of 
Pennsylvania; S. S. L’Hommedieu, John Brough 
and William Denison, of Ohio; Wm. B. Ogden, 
of Illincis; George W. Collamer, of Vermont; 
| Thomas Swann, of Maryland; and others like- 


of the best ager which on examination at some fu- 
ture time, when the beds need renovating, a combina- 
tion of Pig’s Hair, Tampico Whalebone, ete., is found 


purchase, 
' J ; a A prejudice has been raised against Sponge by some 
wise distinguished in finance, in politics, or trade. | dealers, and every device aud slander resorted to to pre- 
| The Company was empowered to build a railroad | vent its introduction, by stating that the Glycerine and 
| i teleg bli f the initial int in Ne | other preparations which are used to retain its elasticity 
and telegraph line from the int al point in Ne- | comes through the covering. Some few cases of this 
braska to the western boundary of Nevada, and | kind accidentally occurred at first, but the Company, 
| there connect with the Central Pacific Railroad of | employing one of our best chemists to superintend that 
| Calitornia, a Sc:ate organization, chartered by the department, the difliculty was obviated, and it is new 
| ; Z ye ) | 





free from such objection. Furthermore, the same par- 


President pro tem. of the Senate, and Galusha A. | ers, and can be shown to substantiate all we can say in | 


ease frequently in the purchase of Pure Ilair Mattresses | 


in lieu of the ad/ pure drawings, as was stated at time of 


(#” Geods cheerfully shown by attentive 


Salesmen. 


$$$ 
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L. A. ELLIOT & CO.. 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOs TON>s 


IMPORTEXKS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
{3 Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Teachers. tf Apr. 3. 


_WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 
Toes e. " KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
13 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 








HENRY W. FRENCH, 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


EDW.W. KINSLEY, 


Jan. 2 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


© HARLES RICHARDSON & Cv., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &o-e 
IMPORTERS OF . 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

Ne. 61 Broad, cer. of Milk Street, Besten 

May 15. 3m 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


1 W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO, 

Je 

CLOTHING AT WHOLESAIE, 
152 Deveuskire Street, Boston. 


C. W. FREELAND A.W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND. L. L. HARDING. 


Ve eres. BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JORBERS OF 





May 15. 6m 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
| 71 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Streets, 


BOSTON. 
C. V. Wuirren, 
H. Ss. Burvert, Mch. 13. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. __ 


| 


' 


A. S. Youne, 


6m C.C,. Goss. 











LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS & RETAILERS, 
| 
134 Hanover Street, 


78 and 80 Union Street, 
BOSTON. 4t 


"ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 


May 1. 


| Legislature in 1861, to build a railroad from Sac- | 
ramento toward and across the Sierra Nevada. | 


The whole line, from the Missouri to the naviga- | 
! 


ties who had some of the first mattresses are now using 
our improved ones with entire satisfaction. 

All Housekeepers in need of Mattresses, Parlor Suits, 
ete., all Railroad Car and Carriage Makers, and Chureh 


EH'resco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 





[for sheep. | 


[learned to mow, | 
When Reuben spread the swath to dry, and Jesse | 


But such a man as I was then my boys will never | 


on the'tedious process of writing down your ideas? | 


But, alas! you said, | 


In the 16th cen- | 
;tury the English practised it; in 1780, Samuel | 


ble waters of the Sacramento River, was to be 
| completed by July 1, 1876, and the Company first 

reaching the boundary line above named might 

proceed with the work until the other should be 
/ met. The nature of the aid and privileges grant- 
; ed by Congress toward this work, and their 
' amount, are generally known. They were tib- 
eral beyond precedent, but the national benefit to 
be attained by the completion of the road was 
also unprecedented. 

Spite of government help, men doubted and 
capitalists held back. The project was declared 
wild and visionary; the Rocky Mountains were 
impassable by rail; no railroad could be operated 


| any chance be built, it would never pay; the In- 

dians would wage successful war against the loco- 
| motive; in short, the leaders in the enterprise were 
insane, and those who risked money in it were 
| tools. The insane went to work, however, and 
| have built the road. 

The tirst blow was struck in 1863, but that was 
| about all. Money was hard to get, and no con- 
tractor would touch the work until August, 1864. 
Then, one chilly day in the fall of that year, a few 
| of the State, city and railroad officials put some 
boards across a dirt-var, spread buffalu robes upon 
them, and rode out trom Omaha to the crossing of 

the Papillon river, and drank a bottle of cham- 
| pagne in honor of the opening of twelve miles of 
the Pacific Railroad. In the next year—15865— 
twenty-eight miles were built, making forty miles 
in a year and a half. It was one thousand miles | 
it take to get there? It was a sum in simple di- 
vision, with an unpleasant quotient of thirty-seven 
years. That would never do. Government might 
authorize them to issue bonds, but who would buy 
the notes of a railroad teebly crawling thirty miles 
a year into the wilderness? Rapid work was the | 
essential. ‘The fast coach takes the passengers; 
the man of nerve and dash has the sympathy of 
the crowd. ‘There was a waking up. 
To do rapid work where every step was under | 
difficulties which builders of Eastern railroads 
know nothing of, took money—piles of it. Dillon, | 
Durant, Bushnell, Alley, the Ameses, startled | 
their bankers with the magnitude and frequency 
of their checks for Pacific Railroad expenditures. | 
Durant was made general manager, with a whole | 
set of instructions in two words: ‘‘Push things.” 
He pushed them as no railroad builder had ever 
done before. When ‘T. W. Kennard built the At- 
lantic and Great Western Railroad for James Mc- 
Henry and Sir Morton Peto at the rate of a mile 
a day, it was the wonder of the mechanical worid. 
Durant averaged three, four, and five miles a day 





through the Great Desert; if a railroad should by | 


| Committees and others, are invited to eall and see the 
| goods and testimonials at Salesroom 121 Summer street. 


CHARLES L. FOWLE, 


Agent American Patent Sponge Company. 
May 15. ht 








New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PEACE, 
BOSTON, 


Wave so superior in Boston for conveuience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


_ SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST. 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
togravhs cheerfully shown. Jan. 2. 


i 


“WILLIAM DOOGUE 


, Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s, 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by specia 
messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph 


to Salt Lake Valley. At that rate, bow long would | wilt be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Street, 


Apr. 3. BETWEEN COMMON AND WARRENTON. 3m 





OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will 
immediately be putinto paper. without being ex posed to in- 
spectica. The highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 


Feb. 138. tf Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 


No. 3: State Street, 
BOSTON. 
CCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTKIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 





for weeks, and one day seven miles and nineteen 
hundred feet of rails were laid, spiked, and put in | 
running order. He sweptthrough the Plains and 
over the Rocky Mountains. 
| scoured for the necessary stocks of tools, of labor- | 
ers, and of the best men for the responsible places. 
The hair of a noted plough maker of New York 
was made to stand on end by the receipt of anim- | 
| perative order for three thousand plough points. | 
His largest customers had rarely ordered one hun- | 


ing agent of the Union Pacific was crazy. But, 
every six mule team, drawing a plough through | 
the disintegrated granite of the Biack Hills, , 
| ground one of those points to pieces in two hours, 
| and the three thousand were needed. 

Two hundred and sixty-five miles were built in | 
1866; two hundred and thirty-five in 1867; while 
since Jan. 1, 1868, five hundred and sixty miles | 

| have been built, equipped and put in operation. 

One thousand and eighty miles in three years and 
‘a quarters! That will do to brag of. 

Meantime, the western part of the work has | 
been pushed with similar energy. The heavy | 
| grades of the Sierra Nevada were encountered | 
i soon after leaving Sacramento. In November, 
; 1806, the road was opened to Cisco, ninety-four | 

miles trom Sacramento, and within eleven miles 
| of the summit of the mountain range. Early in | 
_ 1868 the summit tunnel was completed, and dur- , 
| ing that year and the four months of 1869 the | 
| road has been crrried rapidly down the Truckee | 
and Humboldt valleys, and to the meeting point | 
at the head of Great Salt Lake. 

It has been said that the government endowed 
these constructing companies too liberally. Let | 
us see. It gives them one-half the public land | 
on twenty miles each side of the track. ‘This is 
a royal domain, and is an absolute grant. But, 
through this encouragement the railroad has been | 
built, which brings the adjacent government lands 
into market, and gives then a value which other- | 
wise they would not have for fifty years. Al- | 
ready all government lands along the line of the | 
road have been increased in price from 31.25 per 
acre to S250, so that for the one-half area which | 
the government has left it will get as much as it 
would without the road have got tor the whole. 
In this respect, therefore, the railroad has been 
the donor and Uncle Sam has made a good thing 
of it. Then as to bonds; the government does 
not give these, but loans its credit for thirty 
years, one-lalf the account of the railroad against 
' the United States for transportation of troops, 

mails, stores, and the like, to be applied to the 

payment of the interest and principal of this loan. 

[he Quartermaster-General reports that in this 

transportation tor the year 1807, the government 

paid the railroad two million dollars less than it 
would have had to pay for the transportation ot 
the same material by wagons. The saving tor 

1558 is estimated to have been more than in, 

1867; and as the mail account increases yearly, 
| while the freight charges will be from time to 
time reduced, it is fair to say that the actual sav- 
ing to the government will gradually and steadily 
increase. The road to the Pacific is finished 
seven years earlier than the statutory limit. In 
this seven years there will be a saving to the 
government of not less than fourteen million dol- 
lars in transportation, for which the company 
should have especial credit, as being due solely 
to the remarkable energy which has built the 
road so much within the time allowed, while 
‘ within thirty years, the period which the bonds 

loaned to the company have to run, the saving 

will, at the above rate, foot up sixty millions, or 
more than double the total amount of the loan. | 

Be this as it may, the grand fact remains that | 
the Pacific Railroad is built, that the work is done 
seven years sooner than was expected, and that) 
the gold-seeker who went out round the Horn in| 
1849 may now return to the Auantic in a week, 

| without other conveyance than rail-cars and an 
| occasional ferry buat.—New York Sua. 


and Apothecaries. 


$763,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in paymen 


The country was, of premium where parties have paid all cash. 


Distributions Annually. 
ALL Po.tcies Non-ForrertasLe under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 


The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
| dred points at a time, and he thought the purchas- | issued by this Compan’, WiLL CONTINUE IN FORCE after the | 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other | 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different | 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice | 


to show the practical working of the law referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment 
4 Payments. 


when insured. 


2282 1703 1194 725 
1 3002 2773 2594 24055 
2 #1238 #24 465 6 
2 933 1254 1235 866 


258 6 229 
416 359 
166 276 





Policies issued to the amount of | 
#20,000, | 

on a single life. on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. } 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. | 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presivest. | 
| 


| 


has at risk 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Sroretary. 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


Watrer C. Waicar, Actuary. Apr. 3 


= 
oh 


Sey 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 
r 5Z s 59 BRomMFIELo ST. 


a > BOSTON. MASS -<— 


Apr. 24. tf 


SIXTY YEARS! 

For over sixty years DR. s. O. RICHARDSON'’S 
SHERRY WINE BITTERS have been used by the 
public to correct morbid and inactive functions of the 
It promotes healthy gastric secretions, 





‘ 


| 











human system. 1 
corrects Liver derangement, relieves COSTIVENESS 
and Kheumatic affections, cures Jaundice, Loss of Appe | 
tite, Kidney Complaints, Weak Back, Dizziness, Lan- 
guor, Dyspepsia, and its attendant symptoms. Its valu- 
able tonic and ctrengthening properties will invigorate 
the convaleseent, cleanse the Blood from Humors, and 
will afford comfort and relief to the aged by stimulating 


the constitution to resist its impending infirmities.— 
Thousands of the venerable population of New England 
are aystained in health, their life prolonged to enjoy vig- | 
SHERRY WINE BITTERS. 

The HERBS can be obtained separately, and may be 
prepared in small quantities, in water or with wine or 
spirit. Price # cts. per package 

Office, 3 Tremont Kow, Boston, and sold by 


Pat May 1 


| Supplies every kind of Furniture. Bedding, Window-Shades, | 


HYDRAULIC CEMENT 


DRAIN PIPE. este: 


| EYRE 820) SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 


' cloth cannot be pues apart without tearing it. 


| palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
, practical cheap machine manufactured. 

: 1 \ SA LAR a ss U. S. Praso| 
orous and happy old age. by the use of Dr. Richardson's $300 ALARY. Addre | 
j 7 ANTED—AGENTS—toscll the American | 
cheapest and best Knitting Machineever invented. Will | 
knit 2),090 stitches per minute. 


Druggists | Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE | BC 
CO.. Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Beston. 





They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wall] and ceiling decoration for churches, publie buildings 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
mg on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wa 
| and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROB CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Sept. 26. tf 


JAMES TOLMAN, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


111 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





The business of the late Mr. James Tolman is con- 


tinued in his own name, as above. We do only first- 


| 
| 


| satisfaction. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small, Every requisite furnished from Table to 

Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. ° 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome atyle 

Superior I[ce-Creams, Cake and Confec- 

tionary of all sorts May 1. 


Flot Mar. 20, 


-HALLET & CUMSTON, 


Manutfacturers of Piano-Fortes 


Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 


Having been Established since 1833, 


and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- | 
DLOUS FACTORY 


For the Manutacture of 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that | 

are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKKT 
Second-hand Pianos takenin exchange. Pianos to let. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. | 











Warereoms: 
339 Washington St., Boston. | 


Jan, 23, tf 
: e | 


SOUTH END 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 


601 & 603 Washington Street, Besten, | 





Repairs of all 


Drapery Curtains. Upholstery Goods, &e. 
8m 03 | 


descriptions skilifully aod expeditiously executed. 


Giliimg ana Erooss | 


class, custom work, at reasonable prices, and guarantee | 


| nim."” 
| taxable in 


i { NITY OF BOSTON.—Conveyance To Mount 
J Hove CeMETERY.—The public are respectfully in- 
formed that from the tirst day of May to the first day of 
November, passengers will be couveyed to the Cemetery 
| by the Jamaica Plain Horse Cars, which leave the Othee 
| of the Metropolitan Railroad Company, corner of Tre- 
{ mont and Bromfield streets, at 12.50, 1.50 and 2.50 o'clock 
DAILY, EXCEPT SUNDAYS, connecting at Jamaica 
Plain with a Coach expressly for Mount Hope passen- 
gers, which, returning, leaves the Cemetery at 2.15, 3.15 
| and 5 o'clock. 

For the accommodation of persons residing in South 
Boston and Dorchester, a Coach will be run on WEDNES- 
| DAYS and SATURDAYS, connecting at Mount Bowdoin 
} with the Horse Cars which leave the foot of Summer 

street at 1.15 o'clock, and returning, leaves the Cemetery 
at 4.15 o'clock. 
Through fare each way, 16 cents. 
For the Board of Trustees, 
May l. 6m EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman. 


(QXNITY OF BOSTON. —Proposats ror FuEt. 
J City Hall, May 4, 1869.—Sealed Proposals will be 
received at the Ottice of the Clerk of Committees, in the 
| City Hall, until 12 o'clock, M., of the 25th day of May, 
for furnishing Coal and Wood for the Publie Buildings, 
Schoolhouses and Steam Fire Engines of the City of 
Boston (except: Ward One) for the year ending July | * 
1870, namely :— 

7,000 tons, more or less, first quality Hard Coal, fur- 
nace size—kind to be specitied. 

100 tohs, more or less, Sydney Coal. 

250 tons, more or less, Knglish Cannel Coal. 

200 cords good split Piteh Pine Wood. 

400 cords good split Nova Scotia Wood. 

The Coal to be properly screened, and to be weighed 
| by a person appointed by the city—the weight per ton 
| being fico thousand pounds. 
| The Wood to be sawed and split as directed by the Su- 
| perintendent of Public Buildings. 

Bidders are required to name the price per ton for 

housing Coal, and the price per cord tor sawing once, 
twice, three times and four times, and splitting and hous- 
| ing the Wood. 

Said Coal and Wood shall be delivered at the times 
and in the quantities ordered by the Superintendent of 
Publie Buildings. 

Separate Proposals will be received for furnishing 

Wood and Coal, of the kinds above named, for the Pub- 
| lie Buildings, School houses and Engine houses in Ward 
| One—Kast Boston, 
| ‘The right to reject any or all the proposals which may 
| be received is hereby reserved. 

Proposals must be addressed to the undersigned, and 
marked distinctly —" Proposals for Fuel.”' 

MOSES FAIRBANKS, 
Chairman of the Committee on Fuel. 


| Mays.  3t 


-| SANITY OF BOSTON.—Norice To tHe INnAB- 


J YWANTS AND Orner Persons LIABLE TO Pay 
| TAXES IN THE City oF Boston.—No Statements Ke- 
ceived after June 1, 2 Po M.—The Assessors of the City 
| of Boston hereby give notice to the inhabitants of said 
City, and all other persons liable to pay taxes therein, 
that their office will be open on pet os Han the FIRST 
DAY OF MAY, until and including the FIFTEENTH 
DAY OF JUNE, from 9 A. M. to2 PL M., to receive the 
valuation of estates; and all persons liable to be taxed 
in said city are hereby required to bring in at the said 
ottice true and perfect lists of all the polls and schedules 
and estimates of the real and personal estates for which 
they are liable to pay taxes. Copartnerships having a 
place of business in Boston, and also in some other cit 
ortown within the Commonwealth, are especially noti- 
tied to bring in a statement in accordance with the lth 
section of the Ilth chapter of the General Statutes. 
Persons holding estates in trust, whether for minors or 
| otherwise, are particularly requested to furnish the As- 
| Sessors with statements in relation to such estates. 
| When estates of persons deceased have been divided 
| during the past year, or have changed hands from other 
| causes, the executor or administrator, or other persons 
interested, is required and warned to give notice of such 
change; and in default of such notice, will be held to 
pay the tax assessed, although such estate has been 
wholly distributed and paid over. The following enu- 
meration may serve as a guide to assist inhabitants in 
making up their statements; Polls, number of twenty 
years old and upwards; real estate; money at interest; 
and other debts due more than they are indebted or pay 
interest for; shares and stocks in all banks, wherever 
located, except National Banks located out of the Com- 
monwealth, and in insurance, manufacturing and other 


| incorporated companies, chartered or organized under 


the laws of any State other than Massachusetts; publie 
stocks and securities other than those of the United 
States; goods, wares, merchandise and other stock in 

trade, within or without the State; vessels of all kinds, 
at home and abroad, with their stores and appurtenances ; 
household furniture exceeding $1,000 in value; horses 
and carriages; income from profession, trade, or em- 
ployment, exceeding $1,000; personal property held in 
trust, or by a wife or minorehild. Any person bringing 
in a list of all his taxable property will be assessed upon 
the valuation thereof, and any one neglecting to furnish 
the Assessors with such list, within the time above speci- 
fied, will be doomed at a legal meeting of the Board of 
Assessors, agreeable to the law of the Commonwealth. 
All persons will take notice that statements of personal 
iam must be in writing, and subscribed under oath 
fore one of the Assessors at their ofhee, on or before 

the FIFTEENTIL DAY OF JUNE, and that the per- 
sonal property of all taxable persons must be estimated 
by the Board, notwithstanding a verbal statement or in- 
formal written communication to any one or more of the 
Assessors. (Gen, Stat., chap. 11, sec. 23 and 27.) When 
a person has failed to bring ina list or schedule of all 
his taxable property, in conformity to this notiee, no 
abatement of a tax assessed upon such person for such pro- 
perty can be granted, “unless such tax exceeds by more 
than fifty per centum the amount which would have been 
assessed to that person on personal estate if he had season- 
ably brought in said list; and if said tax exceeds by more 
than fifty = centum the said amount, the abatement 
shall be only of the excess above the said fifty per cent- 
cs 121 of the Acts of 1865.) Any person 
soston for personal property can obtain a 


| blank schedule for ere a list of such property, with 
! 


The Cheapest and Best Pipe in use. Also, improved 
CHIMNEY TOPS, and 30-inch WELL-PIPE. Send for | 
Circular. DAY & COLLINS, 

May 1. 


MATTHEW BOLLES&CO.7 

No. YU State Street, | 
HAVE FOR SALE 

$100,000 Union Pacific R. R. Bonds. 

30,000 City of Bath 6s. 

50,000 U.S. Bond-. 

10,000 State of Maine 6s. 

10,000 Chicag , City 7s. 

10,000 Cook County 7s. tf 


38m 


Mar.6. |} 


Sepinigicanesinaugiibe : ~~ | erence elsewhere, 


| Office in Boston, Nos. 1 and 3 Kilby Street. 


$20 A DAY 
To Male and Female Agents, to introduce the BUCK- | 
Stitch | 
alike on both sides, and ix the only LICENSED SHUT- | 
TLE MACHINE in the market sold fOr les< than 40. 
All others are infringements, and the seller and user are 
liable to prosecution and imprivoument. Full particu. , 
lars free., Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO), Cleve. 
land, Ohio. Rist. Apr. 17. 





7 le 


\ TANTED.—Agents to sell “ CakLeron’s 
new, iiapertant and exceedingly interesting 
book, “ur New Way Kound the World,” now nearly © 
ready. In view of the completion of the Pacific Rail- 
road, which will make Canton and Shanghai our near ; 0 
neighbors, this book will posses= peculiar intere-t, not 
only to the general reader, but to every one interested 
in the development of the cornmerce of the country, as / 
it will give indetail just the kindof information which | 
the pege: of the United States require in relation to 
China, Japan and India. It will be profusely illustrat- | g 
ed, and cannot fail to have avery large sale. Address © 
FILLDs, OSGOOD & Co, Publishers, Boston, h2tMly 


\ TANTED — AGENTS — 375 to 3200 per 

month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE 
FAMILY SEWINts MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and em- 
broider ina most superior manner. Price only 815.00 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay £1000 for 


| any machine that will <ew a stronger, more beautiful or 


more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastie Lock 
Stitch.”” Every second stitch can be cut, and «till the 
We I 
pay Agents from 375 to $200 per month and expenses, or 

a commission from which twice that amount can be} 
made, Address SECOMB & CO., Prerspners, Pa., Bos | 
ron, Mass. or St. Louis, Mo 

Cations. —Do not be imposed apon by other parties 


name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 


Co., New York. Rly* Feb. 27. 





KwittinG Macuinxe. Price $25. The simplest, | 


Liberal imlacements to 


El2t Apr. 3. 


No. 40 Bromtield st., Boston. | 


Aibert Bowker, 


Benj E. Bates, 


El2t Apr.3. | ret cent. dividend on all expiring years’ 
_— | cent on annual risks. 


ing the same, by receipting 
THOMAS HILLS, Chairman. 
BENS. CUSHING, Secretary, 

City Hall, May 1, 1869. May 8. 


INSURANCE. 
RRevse INSURANCE — COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL. ENGLAND. 





Paid up Capital and Reserves in Gold, 


$7,500,000. 
Stockholders personally liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE. Varties who 


| Wish to insure in a strong ofhee, where losses are settled 


sromnptly and fairly, arecinvited to take a policy in the 
Royal.” Policies issued and losses settled without ref- 
at the 


STiIsPIIELN ItIiGGINSON, 
Agent and Attorney. 
Apr.3. W. ©. HIGGINSON, Surveyor. 2m 
fs re ; os 
fhe NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $550,000, 
entinue to insure against hazards by Fire, on Merchandise, 


Furniture. and other property ; aleo on Burldings, for one 


r five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 


none risk Also insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 


perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, 


DIKECTORS : 
Jobn Jeffries, Jr, 
A. A. Wellington, 
Sampson Keed, 
Franklin Ilaven, Fd Wigglesworth, 
Ezra U. Dyer. Samuel BE. Sawyer. 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irnvine Morse, Secretary. May Mé. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams. 


Has Peirce, 


olin P. Ober, 
Henry Parker, 


IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE (ne MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


CASH FUND OVER $285,000. 


INSURES 


Iwelling Hlouses, 

Hleusehold Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 

Farm Property, 


And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 40 


risks, and 20 per 


All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
© This Company has paid over $425,000 in losses, and 


| over #225.000 in dividends, since commencement of busi- 
ness, fifteen years 


ago 
WILLIAM 8S. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 


JSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 27 
Feb. 27. State Street. 3a 
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